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PREFACE 


Most snakes, especially if they are of any size, are 
.regarded as poisonous by the people in India, and this, toge- 
ther with the superstitions and legends that have grown 
round the various snakes, is responsible for a certain number 
of deaths from snake-bite, even where no poison is injected 
with the bite. Some deaths are due to sheer fright, and some 
to ignorance and unscientific methods of treatment. This 
ignorance will be dispelled if the people are able to recognize 
the dangerously poisonous kinds of snakes. Snake-bite 
■cases are sometimes, out of ignorance, treated by profusely 
douching the head and body with cold water, by making 
the bitten person walk about to prevent his sleeping till he 
■becomes exhausted, by incantations and mantras and various 
kinds of herbal medicines. These methods lessen the chances 
■of recovery of a bitten person if the snake is a poison- 
ous one, and are absolutely unnecessary in the case of a 
bite by a harmless snake. A knowledge of the dangerous 
•kinds of snakes whose bite is likely to be fatal to man is 
essential, and the object of this book is to enable laymen 
to distinguish such snakes from others which are harmless, 
though these may have an aggressive or fierce 'appearance 
like the Python or Dhaman for instance. The import- 
ance of this knowledge will be appreciated from the fact 
that 20,000 to 23,000 persons die every year 
of snake-bite in British India alone. This is about ten 
times the number of deaths that occur every year from 
all other wild animals put together such as tigers, 
panthers, leopards, bears, wolves, hyaenas and crocodiles. 
Attempts are made to prevent mortality from wild 
animals in several ways, but a knowledge of the various 
kinds of snakes and of the identification of poisonous snakes 
from non-poisonous ones is essential in reducing the present 
liigh mortality from snake-bite. 



iErr\cn 


There is *=0 fir no modern •^amHrd book on Indnn 
Snikes or 'i ccicntific nnd technical one I roni my 

cipencncc there appc'\rs to be ft demand for ‘=omc popuhr 

book giting general information nndn=cf\i\ knoN\lcdilc nhoiil 
the \anous common snakes of India 1 Uiv%c been interested 
in the subject for Q\cr 25 acorg, being dran n to it iniinly 
bjthchcaij mortnht) figure^ i here is birdU nn\ thing 
original in this book 1 he information Ins been collected 
from dners sources and put together without its being 
mado too technical A little information is iddcd about 
some of the principal snakes of other countries, ^^hty5c 
names one often comes across m the co«r!,c of general 
reading Burma and the Andamans, being at present under 
Indian jurisdiction, have been treated fts a part of India for 
the purposes of this book 

Some of the illustrations giicn ire not \cr> clear, ns 
they represent specimens of snakes preserved in spirit 

In the preparation of this work I have availed mv self of 
the excellent articles on Indian bniikca bv Colonel I Wall, 
C M G , 1 M S ( Retd in the journ ds of the Bombay 
Natural History Society Colonel Wall has made a thorough, 
and extensive study of the subject, and but for his pioneer 
work, 1 do not think that the knowledge about the snakes of 
India would have progressed to the extent it since has I 
cannot too highly express my indebtedness to Ins following 
two works which 1 have utilised freely 

1 The Poisonous Terrestrial Snakes of our Driiish 

/ndian Doinmtoiu and Hoji to Peco^nise them. 

2 The Snakes of 

1 am also indebted to the following books and journals 
which I found necessary to consult — 

1 Indian Snakes by E Nicholson 

2 Thanalophidia of India by Colonel} Fairer, 

IMS 
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3. Journals of the Bombay Natural History Society, 

4. The Snakes of South Africa hy . Fitzsimons,. 

F. z. s. 

5. Snake Life Simply Told by J. M. Dowsett. 

6. How to Identify the Snakes of India by Col. F. 

Wall, I. M. S. (Retd.) 

I am highly thankful to Mr. S. H, Prater, c. m. z. s.,. 
Curator of the Bombay Natural History Society, for the great 
help he gave me as regards the illustrations and for his . 
courtes}’’ in placing the materials in the Society’s possession 
at my disposal, whenever required. 

I am also grateful to Mr. R. K. Golikere, the author of 
Through Wonderlands of the Universe, for kindly going 
through the manuscript and making many valuable sug- 
gestions and also for contributing a chapter at my invitation- 

. July 26 , igss K. G. Gharpurev 
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THE PYTHON 


Euddanty, 

SltayiiiB toQ neat bw dfco, & setpeni'e c<j\U 
Seized Bhtpi&'s daughter J a prodigious snake. 
Glittering dnd Btroog, and furious for food. 
Knitted about the Princess. She. o'ernbelmed 
Witb horror and the cold enfolding death, 
Spends her lastbreath in pitiful laments 


That hour a hunter, rosiug through the brake. 
Heard her beweiUog. and with quickened steps 
Made nigh : and. epyl^tg a woman almon d-eyed 
Lovely, forlorn, by that fell monster koit, 

He ran, and, as be came, with keen shaft clove. 
Through gaping mouth and crown, thunwitting worm 
Slaying it. Then the woodman Irons Us folds 
Freed her, aadlaved the snake s slime from her limbs 
With water of the pool, • , . 


Sir Edwin Arnold in Indian Idtlls . 

Nala and Damayantl 



Snakes of India 


INTRODUCTION 

Wc all know what snakes arc. All of us have seen 
these slipper}', creeping creatures, the very sight of which 
most people detest and wdiosc close proximity is certainly 
not desired. They create a feeling of horror in most persons. 
How’cver, as they have a place in Nature, it is as w'ell that 
wc should know' something about them. 

All snakes are commonly considered to be poisonous, in 
the sense that the venom in their saliva is sufficient to kill 
or paralyse their prey. But in the majority of them, their 
poison can act on small creatures only. Such snakes are 
harmless to human beings and for our purposes may be con- 
sidered as non-poisonous. Unless a definite poison-gland, 
a duct to carry the poison from it and a specialised grooved 
or tubular tooth, called the fang, to instil that poison, are 
present, a snake is not a poisonous one. Only very few of 
the Indian land-snakes are dangerously poisonous to man 
and kill him by injecting their poison in liim. These are 
Cobras, Ivraits and Vipers ( principally Russell’s Viper and 
Echis ). Most • other landsnakes are practically harmless to 
man, though some may be slightly poisonous. All sea-snakes 
are poisonous. 

India and the country of Brazil in South America are 
the two countries of the world where mortalit}'" from snake- 
bite is highest. Over 100,000 ( one lakh ) persons die of 
snake-bite in the world every year. The figure is probably 
much larger if we include China, parts of Africa and some 
countries in the Middle East where causes of deaths are pro- 
bably not properly registered. We should be quite correct 
in saying that about 100 persons die every day in India alone 
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if we included the States. Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the 
United Provinces are the worst sufferers in this respect. 

The pity of it is that some of these deaths from snake- 
bite are not due to any poison being injected in the person. 
Persons have been known to die from snake-bite even 
though the snake that has bitten has been found to be harm- 
less. In such cases death could only be due to fright or 
wrong methods of treatment. Such fear and ignorance would 
be dispelled by ability to distinguish the chief poisonous 
kinds of snakes. “ Half the number of fatal cases are stated* 
to die from fear, not having the heart at the time to apply' 
any remedial measures” ( Ktafft). 

The majority of deaths from snake-bite occur in the 
fields and villages, and the knowledge of recognising poison- 
ous from non-polsonous snakes must be carried to all the ’ 
villages. This can only be done by organised attempts to 
spread knowledge on the subject by posters, leaflets and 
books, and every schoolmaster must be taught and made to 
pass a test in this subject, if the present high mortality from 
snake-bite, which is after all an accident, is to be appreciably 
reducedv-^ 



CHAPTER T 

General Information About Snakes 

The Animal World is divided into two sub-kingdoms, 
the Vertebrates ( with a spinal column or backbone) and the 
Invertebrates ( with no backbone ). There is a class known 
as Reptilia amongst the vertebrates. Snakes belong to this 
class. They arc limbless creatures, with elongate bodies, 
covered with scales, and their method of progression appears 
to be b}*- gliding. The words Serpent and Snake mean the 
same. The woid 'Serpent’ is derived from the French 
' Serpens ’ ( means ' ciceping ’ ), while the word ' Snake ’ is 
Anglo-Saxon, being derived from the German ' Snaca 

.-V snake has a head, a body and a tail. There is an 
opening in the rear under-part of the body of a snake, which 
is called the Cloaca or Vent. This is the common orifice for 
the intestinal as well as the genito-urinary systems. The part 
behind this opening is called the tail. On the head it has 
two eyes, two nostrils but has no external cars. 

The mouth of a snake is usually very fle.xible and widely , 
distensible. The tongue is sheathed at the base and can be, 
protruded. It is forked at its outer end. 

A snake has two eyes but no e5’’elid3, and hence its 
steady, unwinking stare. The eye is covered by a trans- , 
parent scale. The impil may be round or vertically or hori- 
zontally elliptical. 

Snakes usually like seclusion, and some people may live 
in the tropics, especially in the cities, for years without 
■coming across a snake. Snakes are usually* timid and nervous 
■and try to escape and seek cover if disturbed. A snake 
attacks or bites only when it is brought to bay and cannot 
escape, or when a person treads on it. Some snakes will sit 

3 
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upngbt on their tails and hiss and protrude their long, 
slend-T, bifid tongue as if they were spitting poison This 
isonl) a bluff though the onlooker may think that the 
tongue IS a neapon of offence and is a deadly thing But 
the tongue is onl> an organ of feel and is not connected with 
any poison gland The bifid tongue probably convey s the 
sense of smell to the two nostrils 

Most snakes chmb well with the e^c^ption of some of 
the burrowing species All snakes can swim and those 
which Ine in water have their nostrils on the top of the 
snout whilst the others have the nostrils on the side of the 
head Sea snakes have ver> big lungs A snake may remain 
under w ater for an hour or t\\ o without moving Land snakes- 
are not helpless in water, but sea snakes are helpless on land^ 
Snakes can live for a long time without food some sa> 
two or three years or e\ en more 

All snakes swallow their food whole Their teeth are 
adapted for holding the prey and not for masticating Near 
ly all snakes are cannibals, that is cat other snakes and 
c^en those of their oankmd Thej are essentiallj carm 
Torous and ha^c their use in keeping dou n the number of 
smaller reptiles and rodents in jungles and swamps and 
cNcn in houses They swallow millions of frogs, rats mice 
and insects yearly 

Snakes icgularl) cast off then skm ev en to the e\ e- 
scalc the old skin being turned inside out The skin is cast 
cicrj two months or earlier, the young ones casting it at 
shorter mlenals The eje scales are also cast and just 
before casting its skm the snake is lethargic ind dull and 
practicillj blind, feeling its way with its tongue, and can be 
ewogVAc,csl> MtiT Vne is c-ist the sn ike becomes 
nlctl and nclnc and looks fresh and bright 

Snakes like sunshine and warmth In temperate 
climates lhc> usinllj lubctnate in wint-r, without food or 
water, in secluded places lortius purpo e tlicj store up 
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ifat at the cud of summer which sustains them through the 
winter. In tlic tropics the}' usually do not hibernate, but 
may be seen in the open all the year round. They come 
.out more in the rains and in the hot weather. 

Snakes cannot travel on a perfectly smooth surface. 
The rougher the surface, the easier for them to move. This 
is due to the arrangement of the plates on their belly. 
Hence the more difficult the ground for the prey, the easier 
for a snake to pursue it. 

The stomach juice of a snake is very powerful and can 
digest skin, feathers, bones and even horn. 

Snakes ma}’ die from the poison of other snakes when 
bitten by them. 

A snake’s hiss is due to the forcible expulsion of air 
through its nostrils after it has inhaled a large quantity of air 
into the lungs. The Puff-adder can produce the loudest 
hiss among all African snakes, and Russell’s Viper among 
Indian snakes. 

The sexes are distinct in snakes. Each kind or species 
•is considered to breed true. No hybrids are known. Some 
snakes bring forth their young alive. But in the majority 
of snakes, the female lays eggs in the sun or at places 
where there is sufficient heat to hatch them. The eggs take 
about three months to hatch. 

Snakes grow fast in the first year of their life and reach 
their full development at the end of four years. Some have 
been known to live about 20 years. Snakes, in general, 
probabh" attain a greater length in the northern parts of 
India than in the southern. 

Snakes breed quickly, producing 10 to lOO eggs a 
year. 

Snakes are cold-blooded, that is, their temperature varies 
‘with that of the air. It is determined by external conditions 
.and is not constant as in warm-blooded animals. Their 
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temperature IS lott and the} can \nc without air for bourg^ 
the blood circulation in them being sluggish 

Snakes have been found all over the world except in the 
Arctic regions. Tliej are abundant in the tropical and sciui- 
tropical regions of the globe, especiall> w here r ink v eget ition 
and forest abound iealand isthe onl> country from 

where no snakes have been reported In Ireland ind 
Madagascar no poisonous snikcs have so fir been 
found 

Snakes have a limited ind distinctw e distribution, m 
the sense that only some laneties arc found m some 
countnes and not in others Those found in Luropc are 
not found in Africa or India, and nce'crsi Fit Vipers 
are unknown in Africa Pitless Vipers are unknown vn 
America No vipers, either pitless or w ith a pit, hav e been 
found in Australia 

Snakes are found practically everj where, underground, 
on land, on trees, m bushes, in marshes, in fresh water 
and in sea water They have been found in the lulls up 
to 16,000 feet above sea level Except Earth Snakes and 
Bfind Snakes verj few burrow, though some live in ant holes, 
tree holes and burrows of other animals 

Some snakes, like the python, kill their pte) b> con- 
stricting it and reduce it to pulp m i few minutes To undo 
the constriction, catch the tad and unwind it If a 
snake is struck on the back and its spine damaged, it ig 
easilj disabled and cannot move far This is the best 
wa^ to disable a snake as then it is easier to kill it The 
safest waj to hold a snake vs b) its tail at arms length 
Then It ma> wnggle but cannot bite or twist round the 
film 

The majorit 5 of snakes are harmless and non poiso- 
nous 

The colour of a stjake is usually an adaptation to its- 
surroundings so that it maj not be easilj seen 
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Snakes swallow their prey, beginning with its head, and 
swallow it whole with a succession of gulps. They cannot 
have much sense of taste. 

Snakes can hear, hut as they have no external ears, 
sounds conducted through the air arc not heard by them. 
But sounds conducted through solids, such as the sounds of 
footsteps on the ground, arc heard by them, being conduct- 
ed through their spine. 

It is commonly believed that most sn'akcs fascinate their 
prey, but the belief is ciToncous. The majority of animals 
have no fear of snakes. Thc}' will move unconcerned if put 
in a snake’s cage. However, monkeys show a marked tciTor 
for snakes, and man probabh- inherits his fear from his 
monkey-ancestor. 

Occasionally freaks of Nature are met with among 
snakes, the most common being the possession of a double 
head. Such animals, however, do not survive long after 
birth. 



ciuvnii w 

Animals Confused with Snakes 

bnakes arc creeping Imxblcss mmnls, and hence 
naturall) certain other creatures which look similar to 
them are sometimes mistaken for snakes The lower 
]a\NS of a snake are not joined in the middle, and so these 
jaws on the two sides ha\e no continuous bon> connection 
in the middle Besides, snakes ha\c a long, forked, pro 
trusible tongue which can be withdrawn into a sheath at 
the base inside the mouth Ihcsc charactcnstics arc rather 
distinctive of snakes There are, howc\cr, certain kinds of 
lizards which hai e a similarU protrusiblc, forked tongue, but 
these have well developed limbs, and hence can be casil) 
distinguished from snakes 

There are, likewise, certain lizards which ha>c practi- 
cally no limbs and can be easilj mistaken for snakes But on 
a careful examination It will be seen that thej have mo%- 
able ejelids while snakes ha%e none, and further, these 
lizards unlike snakes, have an external ear opening The 
‘blind worm' or ‘slow worm (1 ig 1) looks like a snake but 
It IS onl) a limbless lizard 
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Certain burrowing amphibious creatures may occasion- 
ally be mistaken for snakes, but they have their vent 
-opening at the end, whilst snakes have this opening between 
the tail and the rest of the body. Besides, the scales on the 
back of these creatures are minute and arc embedded in 
the skin and not epidermal as in the ease of snakes. 

Jicls, which arc fish, arc sometimes mistaken for sea- 
snakes (Fig. 43). Some eels arc big and have scales, and 
may have no fins. Fish breathe by gills and fins, and have 
no lungs. Water is circulated on these gills and taken there 
through a gill-opening on either side behind the head. Snakes 
breathe by lungs into which air is taken through the 
.nostrils on the head. Hence these eels, though looking 
like sea-snakes, have always at least one gill-opening. 

Earth-worms are sometimes mistaken for snakes, but 
they are very small and burrow. A magnifying glass will 
show that unlike snakes, they have no scales on the body. 
Earth-worms have ringed and segmented bodies, while a 
snake has no rings or- circular segments. The anus or vent 
in earth-worms is situated at the end of the body, whilst in 
snakes it is in front of the tail on the underpart of the 
body. 

There is also a thin round worm called the Gordius 
Worm which is sometimes mistaken for and considered to be 
a snake, on account of its length and thinness. It is a long 
thin round worm reaching a length of 2 feet and is white in 
colour. It looks like a horse-hair or a fiddle-string. Hence 
it is called ' Hair-worm’ (Fig. 2). Its body has no scales, it 
has onl}’’ one opening, the mouth, and has no vent opening. 
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CHAPTER in 

Teeth and Poison-Glands 


Most snakes have four rows of teeth in the upper jaw 
and two in the lower jaw. Two of the rows in the upper jaw 
are situated in the middle of the roof of the mouth on the 
palate and are called the 'palate teeth’, and the other rows 
are along the margin of the. upper jaw (Fig, 3). The 
lower jaw has one row of teeth along its margin on either 
side. 



Fig. 3. Teeth in the upper Fig. 4, Section of teeth 

jaw of a typical in the upper jaw of 

harmless snake. a harmless snake. 

The dangerously poisonous snakes have fangs in- 
place of teeth in front, along the margin of the upper jaw. 
Fangs are specially developed teeth which are grooved or 
more or less tubular. They carry the venom from the- 
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poison glands in poisonous snaV.es The fang (Fig 5 ) is 
hVo the needle oi a hypodermic 
— — — syringe and is thus perfectly 
adapted for injection of the 
poison tinder the skin In 
^ poisonous snakes, there is a 
poison gland on each side, some- 
r\Iut almond shaped, situated 


F R. 5 Head of a potsonous 
eoafee mouth opeo show 
lag po 90D fang 


hclow and behind the ey c, from 
which a duct carries the poison to 
the base of the fang (Fig 6) 


There is usually one fang on each side, but there may be 
two or more reserve fangs enclosed in a sheath 



F g 6 Poison appatalua tu a '*eooTDou3 sBuho 
*1— Poiaou glaud d— Duet sb— Shaath, 1—Po son fang 

harmless snakes there are a number of small teeth 
at the place -where a fang is situated in a poisonous snake 
So if a pm IS taken and passed along the margin of the 
upper jaw and it strikes many teeth in front the snake is 
most probably harmless But if one tooth only is struck 
which IS T ither prominent, the snake is poisonous This i‘» 
a good rough test to find oat if a snake is poisonous, except 
In cases -where the head is badly smashed and the teeth are 
broken Remember that the palate teeth are m the middle 
of the roof of the mouth and are ptesent in poisonous as 
“w ell as harmless snakes 
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The teeth of a snake are directed more or less back- 
wards. Hence when a prey is seized, it has got to be 
swallowed as it cannot be disgorged easily. It cannot 
throw it out ordinarily, because, if it attempts to do so, the 
teeth become more and more embedded in the prey. 

The fangs are usually recumbent and pointing back- 
wards and are concealed in a sheath of the mucous mem- 
brane. Fangs being specialised teeth, the sheath probab- 
ly protects them and prevents their being broken when' 
the prey is passed down the mouth. When a poisonous 
snake wants to bite and inject poison, the snake opens its- 
mouth, and throws its head slightly backwards to erect 
its fangs before striking. The poison-fangs are small in sea- 
snakes, but are very long in vipers. Some snakes can 
eject poison from the fangs in the form of spray when the. 
object is not very close and are then said to spit venom. 



CHAPTCU IV 

Snake Poiaon 

Snake poison is-a dear Mscid liquid of ii jcllowisb 
colour, odourless and tasteless When dried, it breaks into 
lumps, flakes or needles, and appears somewhat like amber 
When properl) dried, it keeps indefinitelj It dissolves 
again readil) m silt solution or water, and its solution is 
full) powerful and poisonous It acts onl) on a broken 
surface of the skin or mucous membrane Hence, if the 
mouth and throat have no scratches or abrasions, a snake- 
bite w ound can be sucked and the poison sw allowed w ithout 
resulting m an) symptoms of poisoning It is considered 
to be primarily a digestive juice and is capable of digesting 
ever) thing m an animal except hair and claws 

The amount of poison discharged at one bite bj a poi- 
sonous snake may var) from two to three drops as in the 
case of a Sea snake, to even thirty as m the case of a 
King Cobra It depends on the size of the snake and its 
condition at the moment and also on whether it had bitten 
some animal before Whether a person can become im- 
mune to snake poison bj repeated inoculations of gradual- 
ly increasing doses is a point not full) investigated It 
is extremely doubtful whether snake charmers in India do 
■so, because cobra venom isavery powerful poison and 15 
milligrammes or about one quarter of a gram is enough to 
kill a person 

In India, Antivenene is prepared from a horse immu 
nised by injections of gradually increasing doses of the 
poisons of the Cobra and Russell s Viper In about six 
months time or more the horse shows no ill effects, even 
if a very big dose of the venoms is injected in him This 
indicates that enough antibodies are formed m his blood 
24 
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to counteract the poison. Blood from a vein of such an 
immunised horse is drawn, the clot is allowed to separate, 
and tlie scrum that is left which contains the antibodies, 
is called .-Vntivcncnc. It is then packed in phials. It is 
an absolute specific for Cobra and Russell’s Viper poison- 
ing, The only remedy for real snake-poisoning is 
Antivenene. In such cases no time should be wasted by 
giving other medicines. Antivenene should be injected • 
as early as possible. 

The effects .of snake-poison vary with the different ‘ 
kinds of venom and also with the amount injected, manner of ‘ 
in jection, etc. Broadh' speaking, the poison of a cobra affects 
n person differently from that of a viper. The symptoms" 
in each case may be briefly described. . In poisoning b)’- a 
cobra, the effects appear within 10 minutes to two hours 
after the .bite, the time .depending on the amount of poison 
injected and the severity of the bite. Locally on the spot r 
bitten, there is an immediate burning, ’ tingling pain, foV', 
lowed later by numbness. Soon after, inflammation and;; 
swelling occur, and blood-coloured fluid oozes through thej, 
punctures. The person bitten feels drowsy, weak and.un-/, 
steady on the legs, and feels a strong inclination to .git ; 
down owing to gradual paralysis, ; He soon , lies. . d.b'vyny,; 
unable to move, speak or swallow. Owing (to .paralysis • pfrj 
the muscles of the mouth, saliva dribbles froiii it. . He .do.es', 
not become'unconscious though he feels ver)’- weak,/ The'; 
feeling of sickness is present ; vomiting usually occurs and;; 
convulsions may occur too. Breathing becomes slow and.; 
noisy and ultimately stops,, and -the person dies. Death 
may occur within an hour of the bite or even after nearly^ 
two days, but usually a person dies within 5 to 12 hburs; ^ 
In cases where a person recovers, the paralysis passes off'^ 
and there is a rapid recovery, though there may be adittle 
sloughing at the wound. 

Some points should be noted in these symptoms. It.-; 
will be seen that the victim gradually becomes weaker and • 



CHAPTER V 

Scales on a Snake 

Even for a layman, some knowledge of the scales on a 
snake is advisable, as a certain amount of precision in its 
.dentiBcatron can only be acquired by noting the charac- 
teristics of some of the important scales. The colour of a 
snake varies with its surroundings, .and its sire varies to a 
certain evtent w.th its age. In some snakes, the markings 

on the fully grown ones arc diOferent from what they were 

tn the early stages of their life. But in .all snakes the scales 

Tthe throughout life. Nearly 

^I thet rms used tn the description of these scales arc 
more or less self-explanatory. 

The back of a snake is covered by scales which are 
usually small and roughly qua, 
driUteral. The lateral scales on 
; the back are called 'Dorsals’ or 

‘Costals- (Fig. 7). They may 
be contiguous or overlapping. 

' They may be smooth, polished 
or dull and stiff. They may be 
keeled (with a central ridge in 
each scale) as in Keelbacks, 
or tuberculated ( with a slight 
prominence on the scale) as in sea-snakes. The scale 
along the centre ef the back on the spin- ate 
'vertehrals' or 'spinaV (Fig. 7). The numhe’r of loTgitn.tat 
rows of the scales on the back as counted from aide to side 
is uniform in each -Nariety of snake (Fig. 8) 



Fig. 7. Back of a Saake. 

0-‘ Costals ’or* Dorsal* • 
V-'Voitebrsr or'spmar row 
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Fig. 8. Back of a Snake 

Method of counting longitudinal rows of scales on the back. 

• The belly of a snake is that part of it which touches 
■*thB ground as it crawls along. The scales on the belly are 
'usually very broad (Fig. 9). When the width of a scale is 
much in excess of its length, it is called a 'plate’. The scales 
on the belly are called 'ventrals’. Sometimes the- belly is 
■covered with small scales as on the back (Fig. 10), and in 
some the plates are sdhiewhat broad but are limited to the 
middle part of the belly (Fig. 11), that is, they are not broad 
enough to cover nearly its entire width, but are compara- 
tively narrow. 
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Fig 10 Small belly scales 
as on the hack. 


Tg ll Narrow belly scales* 
Of VentTals 


The scale in rvhtch the xcnt is situated is called the 
* Anal’ It raaj be single, bifid or in rare cases tnfid The 
scales behind the Anal on the under part of the tail ate 
called the ‘ Subcaudals or Tail Shields Thej maj be 
entire, running o\er the whole breadth of the tail, or ma} 
be divided into two rou's (Fig 12) 


12 Showing Subcaudals (Sc) 


The scales on the head maj be small like those on 
the back as m most vipers (Tig 13), but usually the head is 
covered by scales whose length is greater than the breadth 
Such scales are called ‘Shields (Tig 14) These are usuallj 
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Fig. 13. Scales on the head of a Russell’s Viper 



!Fig.T4. Top of the Head of a typical snake, showing shields. 

F — Frontal, Pf— Prefrontal, 

In — Internasal, N — Nasal,' P — Parietal.- 

-.arranged ' in a characteristic pattern. They are given 
different names according to their position, and though 
i;he terms are technical, the meanings are clear. To 
.understand the head shields of a typical snake, see the big 
■shield on the head between the eyes, but not touching 
.d;hera. This is called the ^ Frontal'. The two shields in 
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front of.it Arc cnllcd ' Prc-frontals'. The luo in front of the 
Pre-fintals are known us * Intcrnusals'. Those in which 
the nostrils arc situated nrc caWed ‘^Jasais’ or '>»05C-siuclds . 
The shields along the margin of the upper lip arc known 
as ‘ Supralabials ’ or ‘ Uppcr-hp-shiclds ' 15). Ihcsc 

c\tend to the gape of the mouth. The central shield in the 



Fig. IS Side'vUw of tb« hesd of * tjpieal make sbowioi; Dpper>ll{>< 
shields. N— Hasat R«>IIcstral 

l-2-3-<-5-6-7 Upper'hp shields Da<sed in order. Tbedls^rsm 
shows 7 oftheso Tbap niS 7 be more tbaoT or less, tbe tasc one being 
at the angle of the mouth at tbe end of the upper lip. 

middle of the upper hp is called the ‘ Rostral ’ or ‘ Beak* 
shield’. The shields along the margin of the lower lip 
ate termed ‘Infralabials' or ‘ lower'llp-shields’, of which 
the central one is called the ' Mental' or ‘ Chin-shicld V 
The number of upper-lip and lower-lip shields roay be 



Under surface of thf head^ typical snake A-anterlor 
.1 P— posterior enblingolT 7 'la the serenth infralabial 
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4 to 7 or more. Behind the chin-shield in the middle are 
usually two pairs of shields which, being under the tongue, 
are called ‘ Anterior ’ and /Posterior Sublinguals’ (lug. 16). 
The central groove separating the sublinguals on either 
side is called the Mental Groove. The last shield along the 
margin of the lower lip which touches the posterior sublin- 
gual may be considered as the last infralabial shield. . 

The scales or shields round the eye are called Supra- 
ocular, Subocular, Preocular or Postocular according to 
their positions, above, below, in front of or behind the 
eye. 


Behind the Frontal are two shields called Tarietals’, arid 

on the side of the parietals are 



the 'Temporals’. Sometimes there 
are large shields behind the parie- 
tals called ' Occipitals ’ as in the 
King Cobra' (Fig. 17). 

The region between the nose 


and the eye is called the ‘Loreum’,. 

Fig. 17. Topofheadofa , , i • , j ^ 

King-oobra. Pa-Parietal, and the shields or scales jn it are 
Oo — occipital ( shaded in called ' Loreals ; 


diagram ). 
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Classification of Snakes 

Ihe animal is dnidcd into two big groups of 

vertebrates and mvertcbralcs fbese ore further divided 
into smaller groups, nil of which differ from one nnothcr, 
though thej agree m fundamental points of structure 
These groups arc cillcd ‘classes, amongst which is one 
class called Reptiha E\er> large class is composed of still 
smaller groups or ‘orders , all of which be> ond the com- 
mon features of their class have their own di'^tmctvvc cha- 
racters Th* order Ophidta which means snakes i» one 
of the orders of the class Reptiha Every large order, like 
that of ophvdia or snakes can be split up into smaller groups 
or families, and every familj into ‘sub-famiUes > e\cr> sub 
famil} into genera, and every large genus into ‘species or 
kinds which are the ultimate units of classification 

There are about 1,700 species or kinds of snakes m 
the world of which about 300 arc distmctlj poisonous and 
haimful to man Snakes ore divided or classified into nine 
big groups or families The classification is based on the 
arrangement of the bones in the skull which varies in these 
groups out of these the kinds or specie® in seven families 
are perfectly harmless, as they have got no poison glands 
or special teeth to carry poison There are 287 kinds of 
snakes in these seven groups There is one family of 
snakes the 8th group {vtperidoi) called v ipers, wh ch con 
tains 110 kinds of snakes These are all poisonous 
The 9th group of soakea ifolubndi^ Contains the remain 
mg kinds and includes most of the common land snakes 
seen Out of these, about 190 kinds are definitely poison 
ous This number includes about 55 kinds of sea snakes, 
which are all poisonous 
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This family {cohibridm), which contains the majority 
•of snakes, is divided into 3 classes according to the charac- 
■ter of the teeth in the upper jaw, whether the teeth are 
grooved or not, and when some of the teeth are grooved, 
whether they are in the front of the jaw or at the back. 

There are about 300 other kinds of snakes whose 
saliva has some poisonous properties and which are regarded 
.as 'doubtfull)’’ poisonous’. They have got no specially 
developed poison-fangs in the front of the upper jaw, as the 
typically poisonous snakes have. But the back teeth in the 
upper jaw are rather prominent and well-developed, and 
probably enable them to paralyse their prey when it is 

■ caught. These snakes are, however, not usually dangerous 
to man. 

Within Indian limits, there are 29 kinds of sea-snakes 
- and 40 of land-snakes including vipers, cobras, kraits and 

■ coral snakes, all of which are poisonous to man. The 

• total number of species of poisonous and non-poisonous 
snakes recorded in Indian limits is 330 out of .about 1,700 
in the whole world. 

The various families or groups of - snakes are classified 
. according to the disposition, number and character of the 
•scales on the head, body, belly and tail. But this classifi- , 

• cation, though not difficult to understand, is .somewhat 

• technical. 

The number of longitudinal rows, of scales on various 
parts of the back, the number of belly plates, and the num- 
ber of subcaudals (shields under the tail) are, within 
certain limits, uniform in each species of snake. On the 
■back, the rows of scales are usually counted at three places : 

. (1) two head-lengths behind the head, (2) the middle of the 
body, and (3) two head-lengths in front of the vent (where 
the tail begins ). 

For practical purposes snakes can be divided into five 
‘.big groups according to their habits : — ' 

4 
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(1) Burrowing Snakes . — These snakes li\e under- 
ground Thej mostl> feed on eartUw orms and other onus 
and insects The> have a small head and a small 
mouth which shghtl} projects forward so as to be adapted 
forburrowing The httle*bhnd snakes, wluch look =ome 
what like earthworms, belong to this group Some other 
snakes like the so called 'double headed snake also 
belong to this group Tins snake is not reallj double headed, 
but Its tail IS short blunt and tluck, so that it superficially 
appears like a head The snakes m this group are mostlj 
non poisonous and harmless 

(2) Tree snakes — These snakes spend most of their 
life in trees and bushes Thej are thin, slender and 
longish creatures Their tail is long and prehensile, and 
adapted for seizing or grasping Their food consists of 
hzards, small birds and tree-frogs lhe> are mostl> harm- 
less, and if the saliva of some is poisonous, the poison is of 
a mdd quality and has no serious effects on human beings 
The whipsnake and the common brown tree-snake (or 
Gamma Snake) are examples of this group 

(3) Sea-snakes — ^These are all bighlj poisonous 
Their tails are flat and laterally compressed, and their 
nostrils are placed on the top of the snout to facilitate their 
swimming m water They feed on fish and are seen m the 
sea not far from the shore, and occasionally on the shore or 
on rocks and on rare occasions at some distance up the tidal 
rivets 

(4) Fresh water Snakes — These feed on frogs and fish 
Their nostrils are more near the top of the snout than on the 
sides, so that they can breathe when they are under w ater. 
They are always found in pools of fresh water or verj near 
them All of them are non poisonous and perfectlj harmless 
to man 

(5) Ground sndkes — A large majontj of the snakes 
we commonly see belong to this group Thej h\eonor 
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above ground, though many- live in holes in the ground. 
Thc)^ usually do not climb trees or enter water, though 
most of them can go up trees and can swim in water. They 
contain both poisonous and non-poisonous kinds. Cobras, 
Kraits and Vipers are examples of the poisonous kinds. 
Dhamans and Pythons are instances of the non-poisonous 
ones. The snakes in this group have a biggish head and 
expansible mouth, and mammals like rats and squirrels fonm 
their favourite food. 



cHArTru vii 

Poisonous Snakes 

The chief poisonous snakes of India are tjie Cobras, 
Kraits Vipers and Sea snakes 

The Cobras include the Common Indian Cobra and the 
Hamadryid or King Cobra Tho Coral Snakes, usuall> so 
called from, their brilliant colouring, are also poisonous m 
that they have a definite poison gland, duct and fangs, but 
they are not dangerously poisonous to man Hence they 
need not be described here in detail 

Kraits are dangerously poisonous, and unfortunately 
there is no Aniivenene prepared against their venom The 
Common Krait and the Banded krait are the tuo important 
“varieties of this group 

Vipers form an important group Some of them 
have a pit on the head in the loreal region ( between the 
nose and the eye ) and these are cdlled Pit Vipers They 
are usually found in hills, and though poisonous, are 
venum is seldom fatal to man The other vipers which have 
no pit are called Pitless Vipers The important common 
varieties among them are Russell s Viper or Daboia and 
the Phoorsa or Echis, which are dangerous to man 

Sea snahes are all poisonous and are met with on 
or near the coasts or in the sea They are easily distin- 
guished by their flat fin like tail, while land snaues have a 
round cylindrical tail Though sea snakes are poisonous, 
bites from them are rate and no death has been authentv 
cally recorded from this cause 

These are the poisonous groups of snakes in India 
The;' will be described first All snakes outside these 
should be considered non poisonous and therefore harmless 
-to man 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Vipers ( Viperidae ) 

* 

The name ‘ viper ' is derived from Vivus — alive, and 
parere — to bring forth, as the young in this family are 
nsuall}’’ born alive. This is a group of snakes in which the 
poison-fangs are, well developed. It contains about 110 
kinds of snakes, which are all poisonous. The general 
characteristics of the body are somewhat distinctive. A 
viper has a broad, flat head usually covered with small 
scales ( see Fig. 13), a narrow neck, a vertically elliptical 
pupil and a short tail. The head is somewhat triangular 
with sharp angles and the body is thick and plump. 

There are two chief classes of vipers. All have broad 
plates on the belly. Some have a distinct pit on the side of 
the head between the nose and the eye in the region called 
the flore'. These are called Pit Vipers ycrolalinaf ) — see Fig. 
26. There are 65 kinds of Pit Vipers in the whole world. 
Pit Vipers are unknown in Africa, but are found all over 
southern Asia arid America. About 22 kinds of pit-vipers - 
are found in Asia, of which 11 are found in India. 43- 
kinds of pit-vipers are found in America. 

The other class of vipers is known as Pitless Vipers - 
( viperincE ), as they have no pit between the eye and the 
nose. They are easilj’- distinguished by the broad plates on 
the belly extending right across and small scales on the 
head similar to those on the body. No other land-snakes 
possess these two features combined. So if we find that a 
snake has broad plates on the belly and small scales on the 
head similar to those on the back, it is a pitless viper. Most 
of the Pit Vipers too have broad, plates on the belly and 
small scales on the head, but some of them have also, unlike 
the pitless vipers, large shields on the head. Familiar' 
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■examples of pitless vipers are the Puff-adder of Africa and 
Russell’s Viper and Phoorsa or Saw-scaled Viper of India. - 

There are about 42 kinds of Pitless Vipers, of which 
7 are found in India and 10 in Africa. These latter 
include the Night-adder or Demon-adder, the Pufl^-adder, 
the Horned Adder and the Berg Adder. The back of 
these snakes is usually marked with black blotches or 
inverted-V-shaped ( A ) markings. • - 

No vipers have been-found so far in Australia, neither 
pit-vipers nor pitleas vipers. No pilless vipers are found in 
America, whilst in Africa there are no pit-vipers. 

■ Vipers as a class do not lay eggs. The female, except 
in a few kinds, brings forth the young olive. Whilst all 
vipers are poisonous and the venom of some is fatal to man, 
the poison of many others is not powerful enough to cause 
death. The two- Important Pitless Vipers of India are the 
Daboia and the Echis. 
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Pitless Vipers 

I 

Russell’s Viper or Daboia or Chain Viper ( Vipera russelli ) 

This snake was first hrouitht to the notice of the scien- 
tific world by Dr. Patrick Russell in 1796. Hence the name. 
It is common in some paits of India. It has a beautiful and 
distinctive appearance. It has large plates on the belly 
( see Fig. 1 1 ) and small scales on the head ( sec Fig. 13 ). 
There arc large black spots on the body, arranged in threb 
rows, one in the middle of the back and one on either side. 
The long rows of spots look like chains, hence the snake is 
also called Chain Viper. It is a stout and lazy-looldng 
animal with a fiat, triangular, heavy head and a short tail. 
The ground colour of the back is light brown or buff or of a 
sand)’ hue, on which there are dark spots. The spots may 
be solid black or may be hollow in the middle showing the 
colour of the back. Their number is 23 to 30. The lateral 
spots may not bo complete, but broken at the lower end. 
The central spots may be continuous. The coloration and 
markings of this a iper are sufficiently distinctive, so that it 
cannot be mistaken for any other snake. The spots may be 
present on the head also, but there is always 6n the head a 
mark like the letter ' V ’ with its apex towards the front. 
The bell)'’ is white, with small dark spots scattered on its 
surface. The tail is small, and the' shields ' under it are 
■divided. The nostrils are much bigger than in any other 
Indian snake. The e)'’es are large, and the pupils are 
vertically elliptical, Avith a heavy speckling of golden- 
3 'ellow around them (Figs, 18, 19, 20, 21). 

It commonly inhabits and prefers the plains, but may 
be found at elevations of as high as 7,000 feet. It has been 
found in the Brahmaputra Valley close to the Bhutan foot- 
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JTig. 19. Young Russell's Vippr. 
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it through the big nostrils, producing the loud hissing 
sound. 

This snake does not la}* eggs. The young are bora 
alive with clear, well-marked, dark spots on the back (Fig. 
19). The young measure S to 11 inches long at birth. The)’ 
are much more active than the adults, and their poison is 
quite as potent. It is a prolific snake, 30 to 40 or more 
being produced in one brood. Frequently the adults are 
3 to 4 feet long, but they may ^row to 5.V feet. 

The part bitten by this snake shows considerable 
swelling, and the skin round about becomes discoloured. 
The poison it can inject at one bite is about enough 
to kill two persons. There is intense pain, and a 
thin red-coloured fluid continues to ooze out of the 
wound which docs not get sealed with clot. If the patient 
lives for some time, the tissues near the seat of the bite 
slough. The poison has a strong local action in killing the 
tissues. The victim may die in a few hours or after some 
days, according to the amount of poison injected. But if the 
person goes to a doctor and is injected with Antivenene 
there is a great probability of his life being saved. 

When looked at superficially and carelessly, some 
snakes are occasionally mistaken for a Russell’s Viper. 
These are the Python, the Common Earth-Snake ( Russell’s 
Earth-Snake ) and the Royal Snake. Hence the following 
four characteristics of a Russell’s Viper should be noted : 
(1) broad plates on the belly, (2) small scales on the head, 

(3) three series of black spots or chains on the back, and 

(4) the shields under the tail are divided. 

This snake is called by various names in India. Some 
•■of these are : — 

Ghonus — in Marathi, in Bombay Presidency. 

ChiTAR — in Gujarati — Do — 

Korail — in Sindhi — Do — 

5 
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KanARDI Virian— in Tamil, and Mandali inf- 
Mala} alara, in the Madras Prcsidenc} 

Bora and Chandra Bora— in Bengal 
M\\ E Bwe— in Burma 

It IS also called Suskar in some places probabl} oiMng 

to its hissing as ‘Sks Kama means to hiss 

II 

Saiv Scaled Viper or Echis or Phoorsa (Echis catinala) 

This IS another pitless viper isith broad plates on the 
belly and small scales on the head The shields under the 
tail are entire and not divided, thus differing from those of 
a Russell s "V iper It is commonly also called ‘ Phoorsa or 
* Echis and is very common m some parts of India In 
Sindh and in some parts of the Konkan cspeciall} m the 
Ratnagiri district of the Bombay Presidency , it is an c\ 
tremely common snake It is a desert snal e nlnch prefers 
a sandy and soil and does not like tolnemtlucl icgeta 
tion or yungle 

It is a small snake about 1 ft 6 in long though a 
few specimens grow.to 2 feH or eaen to 2 ft 7 in One 
n as brought to me at Larkana m Sindh in 1912 which 
measured 2 ft 7 inches It is brown buff or sandy m 
colour or may be green It has got a pale sinuous white 
line along either flank of the back It may hare ^mall 
white diamond shaped and somewhat square patches along 
the middle of the back which may yom lateralis the ssasy 
white line mentioned above The head is triangular and 
has got a distinct while marl on it winch somewhat 
icsembles the foot print of a bird or may be hi cned to a 
broad arrow or a trident The belly is white and coicred 
with light brown or dail spots There is no pit between 
the nose and the eye which shows that hi e Russell s Viper 
It belongs to the clasa of pitless \ipers The broad belly 
plates, small scales on the head and tail shields which are 
entire are characteristics of the Echib (Figs 22 23 24) 




Fig. 22, Phoorsa or Eohis carinata. 
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It is a small, vicious animal. When disturbed or irritat- 
ed, it throws itself in a double coil in the manner of the 
figure 8, and rubs the coils together continuously, producing 
a loud rustling sound like the scrubbing of sandpaper, as 
it rubs its sides together. The scales on the back are 
distinctly keeled and rough, and it is these which produce 
the sound. The ridge in the middle of each scale on the 
back is dented like a saw, and hence it is called the Saw- 
scaled Viper. The sound produced is something like a 
* fiss ’ or 'phoo,’ whence its name 'Phoorsa’ in the Konkan. 
It is called ' Phissi ’ in the Punjab, ' Afai ' round about Delhi, 
and ' Khuppar’ in Sind. It is called ' Kattu virian ' in the 
Tamil districts of Madras. While rubbing its coils, it also con- 
tinuously inflates its lungs with air and blows it out with a 
hiss. At the same time it puts out its tongue and throws its 
head rapidly forward if there is an object for attack within 
striking distance. It will bite on the slightest provocation. 

Being a small snake, the saw-scaled viper does not 
inject much poison. It is estimated that 10 to 20 per cent, 
of phoorsa-bite cases are fatal. Death may occur within 24 
hours or even after 2 to 20 da)’-s following the bite. 
The local signs and symptoms of poisoning such as swelling 
and discoloration are very marked, the bitten part may 
slough and the person die of septic poisoning. There 
is also a tendency to bleeding from various parts of the 
body a few days after the bite, and so a doctor should 
be consulted as soon as possible after the bite. 

The Echis is an aggressive snake, found plentifully in 
desert and semi-desert areas. It is sometimes seen basking 
on the sand in the fiercest rays of the sun. It is usually 
seen in daytime. 

It generally feeds on mice. I saw one trying to swallow 
too big a mouse which got stuck in the mouth. The snake 
was easily caught alive, as it was helpless being practically 
suffocated in its effort to gulp down its prey. 
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^rhitc-cdgcd, dark-brown spots along the back. Its belly 
plates arc definitely ridged on either side. 

2. The Levantine Viper (Vipera lebetina ) : — This is 
found in northern Africa and south-eastern Europe, and in 
countries extending from Asia Minor to Baluchistan and 
Kashmir. It grows to 5 feet. The back is grey or pale 
brown, with a series of large brown spots, often with black 
edges. The spots may join each other. In some specimens 
of this species there are small dark spots or cross bars, or 
small dark lateral spots and vortical bars. The belly is 
whitish, with brown spots. The end of the tail is yellow. 
This snake is somewhat like Russell’s Viper, with this diffe- 
rence that the spots on the belly are brown instead of black 
and the large lateral spots on the sides so typical of Russell’s 
Viper are absent. A large V-shaped mark both on and 
behind the head, as also a dark speck behind the eye, may 
be present. 

3. The PersO‘Baluch Horned Viper ( Pseudocerastes 

persicus ) : — It grows to 3 feet. It occurs in Persia and 
Baluchistan. It is greyish brown, with six series of large, 
ill-defined, blackish spots which alternate with those in the 
adjacent rows. It has got a projection above the eye, the 
so-called horn, and is thus easily distinguished from the 
other pitless vipers. ^ ' 



Fig. 25. Head of a horned viper. 

4. Smith’s^ Viper or Two-horned Viper ; (Pseudocerastes 
bicornis.): — A rare specimen was foundj^in Waziristan which 
was just over 2 feet. It .is of a dusky khakb epiQur- with - a. 
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senes of short tnnsvcrsc bars on cacli side of the spine It 
has two elongated sc dcs abo\c the c>cs, w Inch arc free and 
erect appearing like two horns 

5 reasViptr ( Areiniops fcac ) — «\. rare specimen 
was found in Kachm Hills in bpper Burma This snake is 
peculiar in that it has shields on the head and no scales as 
other pulcss Mpers haac It has got a 'lorcal shield, that is, 
a small scale between the nose and the cj c which does not 
touch either This scale is present in no other pot'onous 
snake with large shields on the head It looks like a 
harmless snake, but it has poison fangs like other Mpers 
Its belly IS greenish grc>, with some small spots of a lighter 
colour 

Some idea may here be given of the Fitfess \ipers of 
other parts of the world The most dangerous vipers 

are well known The> are — 

1 TAe o/-Z?«mort <4rfd«r{Causiis rhombeatus) — 
It grows to 2 feet It is oh\e or pale brown on the back, 
with a senes of large V shaped dark brown spots 

2 The Snouted Night Adder (Causus defihppa) 

3 The Puff Adder ( Bitis arietan-j) — It is a tj pical 
viper being one of the commonest and most widely 
distributed snakes in South and East Africa It ls^er} 
poisonous and dangerous to man, as it haunts the Mcinitj of 
houses in search of rats mice or thickens It is quite com 
montoseeit crawling about m a room ^Vhen proioked, 
it hisses loudly and makes a puffing sound, and hence it is 
called Puff Adder It has long and %ery powerful poison 
fangs There are a few reserve pairs behind those m func 
tion While in East Afnca, I had the fangs removed from a 
Puff Adder which were nearly a inch long There maj 
be some m which the fangs arcsttU longer If the snake 
lets a good bite, ^ it can kill almost immediately After 
striking its victim, it will leave it to die, at the same time 
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' watching it carefully. People na-ve been known to die with- 
-“in two minutes of its bite. It does not bite readily, but 
when it does, it is usually with fatal results. It is a stout, 
; ugly, lazy snake, 2 to 3 foot long, but it may grow to even 
5 feet. Compared with its length, its girth is disproportion- 
:ately great. It is yellow or p.alc-brown on the back, with 
.regular chevron-shaped, dark-brown or black bars pointing 
backwards or black with orange, yellow or white markings, 
jl saw many specimens of this snake in British East Africa 
'.( now Kenya ) lying on the railway lino during my walks 
ifrom camp. 

4. The Berg Adder ( Bitis atropos ). 

5. The Horned Puff Adder ( Bitis caudalis ). 

6. The Horned Adder or Horned Asp of Egypt (Bitis 
•cornuta ) ; — This is ' an ugly snake, about 2 feet long, 
with a horny, seal)’’ projection above each eye. It has 
• become famous by its mention in. connection with the some- 
•what spectacular suicide of Cleopatra. 

Of European Vipers, one is a Pit Viper and the others 
•are Pitless Vipers, and these are of seven kinds. One of them, 
the Levantine Viper, has already been mentioned. The 
common viper of Europe is the Vipera berus, which is a small 
. reptile about 2 feet long. It is the only viper found in 
•Great Britain. It may be grey, brown, red or black. Usually 
.-there are diverging black marks like a V 6r X on the back 
-of the head and a zigzag line down the back with lateral 
-spots. It prefers heaths and moors, and in such districts is 
-found in copse or on stony ground. It lives on mice, for 
which it hunts at night. It does not climb or swim, and 
during the day may be found basking on the sand or stones. 
'It hibernates during winter. Its bite is usually not fatal 
v.to man. . ' ' • 




CHAPTER X 



Pit Vipers 

These have all a triangular head anti broad bellj- plates 
as in pitless npers and a pit in 
the lorciil region, i. e., between 
I the nostril and the eye on each 
side (Fig. 26.) Most of them 
have small scales, but some have 
shields on the head. 

Fig 26. Head of a Pu Viper Thcrc arc about 65 kinds of 
bemirn ^ "'^‘‘Ch two-thirds are 

□eiween tbe nose and the ere. r j - . 

... lound in America and one-third 

m Asia. Pit ^ ipers have not been found in Africa. The 
- 'nown Rattlesnake of America belongs to this group. 

1 , 0 ,..'^''°,?^ '■"risUes are sometimes fairly big and 

TTifiTi ''t ' Patson.fangs, their bite is rarely fatal to 

nnd th. of*' baaotaas sivollen and painful,, 
tat “"■'‘itaa, sometimes for weeks 

are efcTuS": T'T '‘‘P"* i" IP-lia 

1.5ootTo:o»^r“^^^ 

Pit Vipers can be roughly divided into two groups: those 
whose head is covered 
with small scales and 
those which have 
shields on the head 
(Fig. 27). Of the former' 
group, there are seven 
kinds in India, Burma, 
and the Andaman and. 
Nicobar Islands, and a 
brief description oF 
them may be given. 



Fig, 27. Head of a varletr of Pit VIiH.r 
rtowirg both sealea and shielda on head. 
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1, The Common Green Pit-Viper or Bamboo Snake 
(Lachcsis gramineus) ; — This is the most .plentiful and widely 
distributed of Indian Pit Vipers (Figs. 28, 29). It is found in 
all the hills of India 'at elevations of 1,500 to 6,000 feet and 
occurs also in Burma. It is usuall}' vivid green, and rarel)' 
yellow or brown. There is generally a yellow or white line 
on each flank. The bell)’’ is wliitish or greenish, and may be 
mottled. The head is flat, broad and triangular. I'he eye 
has a black vertically elliptical pupil with a golden-yellow 
iris. The tail is one-fifth or one-sixth of the whole length. 
Tills snake usually grows to 2 feet 6 inches, but ma)* attain 
a length of up to 3 feet 8 inches. 

Scales — 21 mid-body on the back. Ventrals 145-175. 
Anal entire. Subcaudals 53-75, divided. 

It is easy to identify, being a green snake with a verti- 
cal pupil. It prefers to live in bamboos and low vegeta- 
tion. It lies on branches. Its colour is so well adapted to its • 
surroundings that it escapes notice e.vcept when it moves. It 
is usually sluggish, but, when irritated, it becomes fierce and 
strikes at objects and bites. It feeds on small rats, mice 
birds and lizards. It does not lay eggs, the young being born 
alive. 

Its bite is rarely, if ever, fatal ; but it may cause nausea 
vomiting and slight fever lasting up to 48 hours. The bitten 
part becomes- swollen and discoloured and occasionally 
sloughs. 

This snake is very common in the Western Ghats, in the 
Himalayas, and in the hills of peninsular India except the 
southern parts of Madras Presidency. It is found almost 
wholly in hills, but occurs also in the plains of the Sunder- 
bans in Bengal and at or near sea-level in Burma. 

' 2. Large-spotted Viper ( Lachesis monticola ) : — This is 

Confined to the Himalayan regions. It grows to 3 feet. It- 
is buff or light brown in colour, with large irregular square 
plates or spots of black on the middle' of the back. The head- 

6 
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IS dark bro\Mi with a buff \ mark on it Tins snakd is some- 
times mist iken for a Russell s \ iper 

3 The Horse Shoe P'lt/'T (Inmcrcsurus stngitus) — 
This is of a brown colour mottled with dark on the back, and 
ithere is a pale buff horse ®hoc mark on the nape of the neck, 
with a dark streak behind theeje It is confined to the 
Western Ghats, the Nilgms and other hills of Southern India 
It is said to be common about Ootacamund 


4 Cantor s Viper ( Tnmeresurus cintons) — This is 
confined to the Andaman and Nicobar Islands It grows 
to 3 to 4 feet It is greenish with dark spots, or brownish 
'With green spots 


5 Gray s Fiyjfir (Tnmsresuruspurpureomaculatus ) — 
This snake looks like the common green viper or bamboo 
snake It is found in Bengal, the Himalayas nnd Burma 
It grows to 4 feet It raa> be uniformlj green or uniformlj 
■purplish brown, or green and brown mingled A well defined 
yellow or white line is usually present on the side 

<5 Jerdons Viper (Trimeresurus jerdoni ) —It grows 
to feet It is greenish and black Tlie head is black 
ornamented With j ellow It is found in Assam and Burma 

7 The Anamalai (frimeresurus anamallensis) — 
This IS confined to the Western Ghats and hill) regions# 
“outh of the Krishna river in Southern India It grows to 
feet It IS greenish and blackish or may be reddish brown, 
with the sides dappled in buff 


Ofthe other group of Pit Vipers, those with shields on 
the head, the following four are found within Indian limits 
1 The Brown or Common Himalayan Fi/er ( Ancistro- 
don himalayanus ) —As the name indicates, this is mostl) 
It is very common m 

Chitral, Kashmir and the Western Himalaj as In Kashmir 
It IS called 'Pohur and grows to 2 feet or more Its 
colonr IS brown, either aniform or mottled so as to form 




E-ie 29. Head of Green Pit Viper showing pit, and its mouth 
open showing fangs. 
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bars or carpet patterns. The belly is white with black and 
red dots. When molested, it coils itself ready for defence 
and \-ibrates its tail vigorously like the rattlesnake which is 
also a pit-viper. It can flatten out its body from head to 
tail so as to get a firmer hold of the ground. 

2. The Hump-nosed Viper ( Ancistrodon hypnale ) ; — 
This is peculiar to Ceylon and grows to 1 8 inches. It is 
brown or variously mottled and has a longitudinal series 

■ of large, dark, oval spots on each side of the back. The 

■ snake has a boss on the snout, hence its name. It is found 
in Southern India also. 

3. Millard's Viper ( Ancistrodon millardi ) : — This is 
found at the top of the Western Ghats from Karwar to 
Castle Rock in the Bombay Presidency. It grows to 1 foot or 
a little over. It resembles the Hump-nosed Viper, but the 
boss on the snout is not so high. Its colour is various shades 

- of brown with mottlings. There are series of dark oval 
•spots on the sides of the back (Fig. 30;. 

4. The Large-Scaled Viper ( Lachesis macrolepis ) : — 
This is Confined to the hills of Southern India. It grows 

• to 2 feet. It is usually bright green above and lighter . 
beneath, with a white or yellow line running down the 
flanks. It may be olive-brown also. 

The Mock Viper ( Psammodynastes pulverulentus ) : — , 

' This snake is non-poisonous, but it has a striking resem- • 
blance to the Common Himalayan Viper. It has a short and 
rather stout body, a contracted tail, a flat head, swollen lips, 
large eyes with vertical pupils, and highly polished belly 
plates. The scales on the back are of a dull colour. The 
young are born alive. These are all viperine characteristics. 

It adopts a menacing attitude like the Himalayan Viper 
.when provoked. But it has no poison-fangs, and has no pit in 
the loreal region. It is not a viper at all, but belongs to the 
family of Colubridae. It is between 1 and 2 feet long. The 
-tail is one-fifth or one-sixth of the total length. It is 




Fig. 32. BiuQcellatc. Cksbca, allowing hood. 



Fig. 33. Cobra m a basket, 



Fig 34 Cobra wiibmoath open, sbowlnR the fangs 
and the dark plates under tbe neck. 


CHAPTER XI 
Cobras 

There are lo varieties of Cobras altogether, of which 7 
are found in Africa, one is peculiar to the Philippines, and 
only two occur in India. These last are the common Indian 
Cobra and the King Cobra. 

I 

Indian Cobra ( Naia tripudians ) 

All people living in the tropics have seen a cobra. 
Who has not seen The snake-charmer playing his gourd 
before a fine-looking and graceful snake with its hood sway- 
ing sidcwa}^s to the lateral movements of the snakeman ? 
This snake has indeed a very beautiful appearance, but it 
is a very poisonous and dangerous reptile. The most pro- 
minent characteristic of the cobra is its well-marked hood. , 
It has long ribs on the neck just behind the head, with 
attached muscles. The ribs behind the neck ai'e shorter and 
smaller. Hence when it contracts the neck muscles, the ribs 
stand out sideways and the neck expands laterally, forming 
the hood (Figs. 32, 33, 34). Other snakes, when irritated, 
may also stiffen their neck and rear it up above the coiled- 
up part of the body. Superficially looked at, the neck 
may then look like and be mistaken for a hood. But there is 
no mistaking the hood of a cobra. It is well-marked, widely 
expanded, and slopes down gently from just behind the head 
towards the baek. When any other snake stiffens its neck 
and raises it and it resembles a hood, the hood will 
be found to be narrow, and such snakes are usually not 
of a black or wheat colour, which is the usual colour of the 
cobra in this country. 

A snake with a well-marked hood can be identified 
with certainty as a cobra, and this hood sometimes bears 

45 
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Another point wliicli has not been emphasised so far by 
other writers is that, if two or three series of very dark,, 
nearly black, belly plates are found under and below the 
neck, the snake is definitely a cobra. The black ring or 
rings or the spectacle mark on the back of a cobra’s neck _ 
lie between the lOth and 17th scries of the transverse 
scales. But when the neck is in an unexpanded state as in 
the case of a cobra undisturbed or dead, the scales on the 
back are not separated. The scales arc then imbricate and • 
so conceal the pattern of the marking on the neck. But on 
the under side of the snalje towards the head, there is a dark 
spot on either side of the belly plates, the position of which 
corresponds with that of the round mark on the back of tlie 
neck. Between the 15th and 50th belly plates under the 
neck there are two or three series of dark belly plates. 
Each series ma}’’ consist of 4 to 6 plates, more or less, and 
separated from the next by normal coloured or whitish belly 
plates. These dark belly plates are found in the cobra only, 
though not in all cobras. Hence if two or three series of 
dark belly plates are present under the neck, the snake is 
definitely a cobra. These dark plates on the belly under the 
neck are alone sufficient ordinarily to indicate that the snake 
is an Indian Cobra (Fig. 34). 

It is not safe to identify a snake from its colour or 
external appearance. The colour is usually an adaptation to 
the surroundings. In the black cotton soil of the Deccan, 
the cobra is usually of a black or slate-grey colour, 
though specimens are met with which -are brownish or ash- 
grey. 

In India the cobra is usually black, buff or wheat coloured, 
and occasionally brown. In countries with red laterite soil, 
the snake may be of red colour, I have seen at Nairobi and 
other parts of East Africa brick-red cobras. In Sind and 
Baluchistan, where the variety without any mark on the hood 
is found, the cobra is of a sandy hue, while in Siam there 
are cobras of green colour. Rarely they arc wliitish ( I had 
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one sent to me from Belgaum, and there is one m the HaffUne 
Institute at Bombay sent from Gwalior ) 

Again, in some 1 inds of snakes the markings and colour 
of the adults are different from those of the young Hence, 
for definite identification of a snake, the charactenstics and 
arrangements of the scales should be the gmdmg factor, 
though the si 2 e, colour, external markings etc will be Helpful 
in approaimating a specimen to a particular type 

Other snakes, like some 1 inds of Rat Snakes, have been 
mistaken for a cobra Some keel back snakes too can 
stiffen their neck to a certain extent, leading people to mistake 
the part for a hood Dut the characteristics mentioned above 
should prevent one from mistaking such snakes for cobras 

The cobra is a mote or less ubiquitous snake, found m 
the thick gronth of trees, m jungle and m open country avith 
or mthout \egetation It is found in gardens, in culti- 
aated fields or in plains It is verj common m populated 
areas It makes its abode in man s proximity m spite of 
bustle and disturbance It lives m stacks of s%ood,in drains, 
under rubbish in loose masonrj, m crevices of walls in rums, 
in loose brickwork of walls, etc Tallen houses, old ceme- 
teries old mosques etc afford ideal places of habitation to 
th s snal e It js often seen in bathrooms, dark corners of 
houses, dwelling looms, stables servants quarters etc It 
maj be found m an old hole in a tree, in a hole in the 
ground, and frequentlj man anthill It is soaietimcs seen 
m water, as It s\\im» with ease It climbs trees in search of 
birds nests It has been occasionally seen even m the sea, 
according to reports 

It IS usually wot an aggressive snake Vv’hen disturbed. 
It attempts to escape If disturbed when close, it erects it- 
self, swajs its hood backwards and forwards, hisses and gets 
rcad> to strike If the person keeps still, it drops its head 
and glides aw a) quictlj , but if he makes any movement, it 
again erects its hood and gets rcadj to strike It is usually 
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rtimid. A young cobra, on the other hand, is alert, irritable, 
and strikes and bites viciously and is hence much more 
dangerous than a full-grown cobra. One hardlj’- ever sees, 
^therefore, a young cobra with a snake-charmer. The attitude 
■of a cobra about to strike is characteristic. When alarmed, 
it erects the fore part of its body to a remarkable degree, 
sometimes as much, as one-third of its total' length, and 
flattens its neck to form the hood. The mark on the hood, if 
any, becomes then very prominent, as the scales on the back 
•of the neck separate when the neck is dilated. 

The bite of a cobra is usually a quick snap, but may be 
•tenacious. The poison may trickle on the skin as a drop or 
■may be sprayed, and very little may penetrate through the 
actual puricture. The spraying of the poison as a jet from 
•the fangs is typical of some African cobras, and if the poison 
'gets into the eyes of a person, it may cause considerable 
•inflammation. 

The cobra is usually diurnal in its habits. During the 
'day it may be found roaming about in search of food or drink. 
In populated areas it is perhaps more frequently met with at 
night. It usually moves very fast, and young cobras move 
.still faster. 

It is a common belief that snakemen can charm cobras, 
■’and so they are called snake-charmers. These men are 
adroit in catching snakes. They are quick, and as soon as 
they see a snake, they grab it just behind the head, so that 
'jt cannot bite. -It is all a matter of nerve and quickness. It 
is incredible that they can charm a snake. It is curious that 
■no 'charming' is seen -with any snake other than the cobra. 
'Snakemen should be able to charm every snake if it is 
••attracted by the music of their pipe. 

.The hearing apparatus in all snakes is very rudimentary 
and cobras are no exception. The}’’ have no e.xternal hearing 
apparatus and cannot catch sounds conducted through the 
.air, but can hear sounds conducted through solids, which are 
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better conductors of sound than liquids or gases. If a sound is: 
made on the ground by a hea^y tread or the thud of a stick,, 
it is conducted first through the ground and then through the 
snake’s body to its internal auditory ner\'e, and the snake- 
■hears it. But the -sound of a rattle or even of gun-fire cannot 
be heard by it, as the original medium of conduction is the 
air. Col. Wall, i. m. s., made some conclusive experiments 
and proved that it ■\\ as not the sound of the musical instru- 


ment of the snakeman, but the constant movement of the 
instrument that kept the cobra in its erefct position. The 
cobra’s eyes follow the movements of the hands and the 
gourd of the snakeman, and the snake sways its head to 
accord with these movements and not with the source of 


the sound. Col. Wall cut small strips of sticking-plaster 
and with these covered the cobra’s eyes completely so that 
it could not see. The snake quickly relaxed its hood, 
being unable to see any danger. Then he banged a kerosene 
tin with a stick close to the snake's head, but the reptile 
■took no notice and did not erect itself. A bugle was blown- 
without any effect on the snake. ’ But when a chair was 
moved or a servant walked on the wooden verandah, the- 
snake erected itself, which showed that sound conducted 

through a solid was audible to the snake and gave it warn- 

mg of what It considered as danger. But though snakes 
have no erternal ears, they arc not deaf. They can hear 
faintly. Col. Wall's experiments conclusively prove that 

a cobra IS kept excited and ereetby the snakeman, not by 

the so-^ lea charm of the music, but by the constant move- 
utentof h.s hands as he plays on the instrument, or the 
restless niovement of his knees while he is squatting Any 

movement wrllattractthe notice of a eobL fact ^ 

hand in front. It is the evei ^"'etted on the moving 

n cobra alert. The defective hearing and perfect vision of 
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u snake were well know*n to the ancient Hindus, for in 
Sanskrit a snake is called Chakshitshrawa (=?g9Tqrr ), which 
means 'hearing with the eyes’. 

The liissing of a cobra is a respiratory act, and when 
erect it can hiss in a fierce, explosive manner. It protrudes 
its tongue far out in hissing. The throat is turned into a 
sort of pouch. The hissing noise is produced both during 
inspiration and expiration, and the whole body is inflated 
as the snake inhales the air and deflates again as it 
exhales it. 

The cobra feeds chiefly on rats, mice, frogs and toads> 
and less frequently on birds and their eggs. It sometimes 
gets under hencoops and kills hens and chickens. It will 
also cat squirrels, lizards, and other snakes like the wolf- 
snake, the cat. snake and even the dhaman. Sometimes the 
cobra itself is eaten by its bigger relative, the King Cobra. 

Like other snakes it feels thirst and drinks water 
grcedil}’. This fact probiabl)' accounts for the cobra’s 
occasional presence in a bathroom in hot weather. . 

The female la3’s eggs, usually from 12 to 22 at a 
time, which hatch after two months. The eggs are- white 
and oval, and about 2 inches long.- The young are 8 to 
10 inches, long when born. ' Young cobras are very active 
and are definitely poisonous. The common belief that they 
are not poisonous is wholly wrong. 

The poison of a cobra is very potent and will kill a 
man usually within 2 to 6 hours of the bite. Cases have 
been known, of death within half an hour and in some after 
8 hours, While cases have been reported where death 
occurred after 24' lioUrs, An .average cobra can secrete 
enough poison to kill 15 persons. In man the following are 
the symptoms :~ 

•(i) Stinging and burning pain, its severity being 
out of all proportion to the mechanical injury 
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received. The pain is immediate and persists 
for some time, after which the bitten part may 
become numb. - 

(ii) Swelling of the part, which follows very soon 
and gradually increases till the whole limb is 
swollen and tumid. 


(iii) Blood-stained scrum oozes out from the punc- 

tures which do not get sealed up with clot. 

(iv) Bruising of the tissues around the punctures, 

which become bluish or pinkish in colour. 

The rapidity of the symptoms is in proportion to the 
irritant effect of the poison and the amount injected. These 
are local symptoms, that is, those that arc seen at or near 
the punctures. But the poison is so quickly absorbed in 
the body that general or constitutional symptoms also 
develop. These consist of gradual, but rapidly advancing 
paralysis. The person bitten complains of weakness in the 
legs and feels Inclined to lie down and does not like to 
walk or sit. This weakness gradually spreads over the 
whole body and affects the neck, so that the head droops, 
speech becomes difficult, saliva dribbles from the mouth 
and swallowing becomes difficult. The eyelids droop, and 
drowsy. Afterwards, breathing becomes 
difficult and then laboured. Nausea and vomiting occur, 
and bleeding may ensue from some parts of the body, and 
ultimately death follows from failure of respiration. If a 
person becomes violent or delirious, it would be due only 
to fright and not poison. 


I, necessarily fatal. A doctor 

shou d be consulted without delay. Antivenene is an 
absolute specific for cobra-bite and is sure to be effective if 
injected in the body within a reasonable time. It often 
lappens that the amount of poison that has entered the 
^ bitten IS not sufficient to constitute n 

lethal dose. This may he due to the possibility of the 
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snake having bitten some animal before or to much .of jthe 
poison having lost itself in the clothes if the -bite has been 
inflicted through clothing. In such cases there is every 
probability of the person’s recovery. But all the same, if 
Antivenene is readily available or procurable without much 
loss of time, it is highly advisable to have it injected so as 
to strengthen the chances of recovery. 

The word ‘ cobra ’ is a Portuguese term,' and in that 
language applies to any snake. Thus ‘ cobra de capello ’ 
means ‘ hooded snake ’ and is the name by which the ordi- 
nar)’ Indian Cobra is called in Portuguese, and the name 
' Cobra Monil ’ meaning 'necklace snake’ applies to Russell’s 
Viper. 

In most parts of India, the cobra is known in the 
vernaculars as Nag, In Tamil it is called ' Nalla Pambu ’ or 
' Naga Pambu ’. In Bengal, the spectacled cobra is called 
' Gokurra ’, and the monocled one 'Keautiah’. In the North- 
West Frontier Province it is called ‘ Chajli ’. In Pushtu 
'Chaj* means 'a winnowing fan', as the cobra’s dilated hood 
resembles it to some extent. Another Pushtu name is 
' ChUmcha-mar ’ (Spoon-snake), the hood being compared 
to the upper part of a spoon. In Burma it is called ‘ My we 
Howk ’, which means ' a hissing snake 

II 

Hamadryad or King Cobra (Naia bungarus) 

This is a very big and dangerous snake, found in thick 
jungles or forests or in their vicinity. It grows to 8 to 1 2 feet 
usually, but may attain a length of 1 5 feet or more. It has 
two characteristics of the cobra, in that it has a hood and the 
third upper-lip-shield is very big and touches the eye and 
nose shield. It has no cuneate shield on the lower lip. In the 
ordinary cobra, .‘all the shields under the tail behind the vent- 
opening are divided, while in the King. Cobra those near the 
vent are entire, but those towards the end of the tail are 
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divided Unlike the common cobra, it has two large occipi 
tal shields behind the panetals on the head and no spectacle 
or monocle mark on the neck or hood (Fig 17) 

In colour the full grown King Cobra is yellow, green, 
brown or black There are usually yellowish or white cross 
bars or chevrons on its body The belly may be uniform in 
colour or mottled or ornamented with bars The throat is 
hghtjellow or cream coloured The young are jet black, 
with yellow or white cross-bars on the bod> and tail and 
four similar cross-bars on the head (Fig o6) The King Cobra 
IS regarded as a fierce and aggressive snake and its length 
and size give it an awesome appearance It occurs m the 
Himalaj as Bengal, Assam and Burma and in the hills and 
forests of Southern India It has been found m hillv regions 
up to 7 000 feet abo\ e sea level It eats other snakes even 
big ones like the dhaman and poisonous ones like the cobra 
and the krait 

The bite of this snake is usuallj severe, and the person 
les within a few hours It is a common belief that it will 
attack human beings with or without provocation, but 
authentic records of unprovoked attacks are verv few 
Usually It tnes to escape like other snakes w hen disturbed 




These are mostly small snakes, but beautifully coloured. 
In most of them, parts of the belly are pink, coral. They 
.-are all poisonous, though the poison does not do much harm 
.to man. The tail is round, and the third upper-lip-shield 
.touches the eye and the shield in which the nostril is situ- 
ated, as in the, cobra. Cobras and coral snakes are assigned 
:to the same group, as this shield is a characteristic common 
to both, and both snakes are poisonous, though their 
venoms aYifer in po^enc 3 ^ As coraf snakes are not so 
.harmful to man, they will be described only briefly. There 
.-are 9 kinds altogether, of which 7 are found in India and 
Burma. •: 


(i) The White Striped Coral Snake ( Doliophis bivirga- 
tus ) : — It is found in Burma. It grows to 5 feet. Its belly, 
[head and tail are red. The back is of a dark colour with 
two or four longitudinal white lines on it. 

(ii) The Belted Coral Snake (Doliophis intestinalis) : — 
This is found in the Malay States arid is said to occur also 
:in Burma. It grows to 2 feet. It is brown or black, with 
lighter longitudinal streaks on the back, and the belly is 
marked with black cross-bars. The under surface of the 
tail is pink. 

(iii) Bibi'on’s Coral Snake (Calliophis bibroni) : — This 
is a rare snake found in the Western Ghats. It grows to 2 
.feet or more. The front part of the head is black, and the 
belly is red with black bands across. The back may be 
• cherry-red or purple-brown. 

(iv) Macclelland' s Coral Snake (Calliophis macclel- 
Ilandi) ; — This occurs in the Himalayas, Nepal, Sikkim, 
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As=am mil Burnn It j!ro^^5 to 2 feet or more It is dieiTj- 
red ebotc v.itli Meek bends on the bodj md tnd, or it mej 
lieve no bends et dl but onl> black spots on the back 
(Fig home hai c a black stripe on the back 1 he 
heed IS Meek with a white band icross, and the bell} 

IS jellow 

(v) The Slender Coral Snake (C ilhophis trimiculatus) - 
This IS a\er} small and slender snalvc growing to 13 
inches Thebodj is light jcllowbioxsn I he head and 
necL are Wack ThetalhwtVto blacW rings The bell) 
isMhollj or m some parts coral pink It is found in 
Southern India Deccan, Bengal and Burma 

It IS considered to be a rue snake but it is not «o 
uncommon in the Deccan lha\c had specimens brought 
(lom Gadag (Dhatvsar district) Masik and Ahraednagar 
and from Bombaj itself 

This IS a poisonous snake but there is a harmless one 
which looks ver) much like it except for the colour of the 
bell) This harmless snake is called the man) toothed 
spot bellied snale It can grow hovsexet to a much 
greater length 

(v\) The Small $poUed Coral SnoAe ( Calhophis macuh 
ceps) —-This IS found in Burma only It grows to ft 
It resembles the Slender Coral Snake except that it has 
small black spots on each side of the spine 

(vii) Th* Common Indian Coral Snake or Gunthers 
Coral Snake (Hembungarus nigrescens) —This is the 
biggest of Indian coral snales (Tig 38) It is a hill 
snake and is found in the hills of Western India and Madras 
Presidenc) The head and necl are black except for a 

) ellow curved streak on the back of the head The back 
ma) be ted or brow n xvith 3 or 5 long senes of spots n Inch 
ma) loin and form lines 




Fig. 36. King Cobra. 
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Coral snakes are also found in Africa, some of which' 
are brilliantly coloured and striped. These belong to the 
genera Aspidelaps and Elapechis, Other snakes of similar 
colour and stripes called Garter Snakes are also found in- 
Africa. These belong to the genus Homorelaps. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Kratts 


Kraits are one of the common kinds of snakes found on 
and They are very poisonous. Fortunately most of the 
arret, es are not of a large size. Their mouth is not big, and 
small vride. The poison-fangs also are 

■snakes H ° ’ '"‘I' those of other poisonous 

in amoiintTh'^ theporson injected by the krait is not large 

snake ’ As it is a poisonous 

anakc. rt ,s advisable to know how to distinguish it. 

(0 The krait has broad plates on the belly. 

The head is coveted with shields. 

The tail is round. 

The central row of scales down the back is dis- 

c y enlarged and is more or less hexagonal. 

dwided.^^^ ^ttder the tail are entire and not 

is a kraitl* T^rfounh present, the snake 

to distinguish a krait characteristics are sufficient 


00 

Oii) 

(iv^ 

(V) 

(vi) 



39. Back of Era, t 

'•towiDB enlarged Vertebral, (V). 


40. Under part of tba head 
ot a Krait ahowing four lower.lip 
■bields, the fourth largest. 
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Teeth in the side of the upper ju-vv, other than fangs, 
rare not entirely absent in the krait. But in the front 
4hcre arc no teeth in the side of the upper jaw except the 
fangs. But behind the fangs in the back part of the side of 
.the upper jaw there are four small teeth, and the krait is 
the only dangerously poisonous land-snake in which they 
arc present. 


There arc 11 varieties of the krait, of which 10 are found 
within Indian limits. Of these, again, only two arc 
common, the Common Krait and the Banded Krait. The 
- others are local varieties and arc mostly similar to the 
-Common Krait. Some of them are rare. The ele^rjilC^ 
variety occurs in the Malay States. 

T LTBBAIi 
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The Common Krait ( Bungarus cceruleus 
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This snake occurs throughout peninsular India and is 
-.the on I}’’ variety of krait found south of the Ganges basin 
(Fig. 41 ). It is a common snake and has all the charac- 
.teristics of the krait mentioned in the foregoing chapter. 
.It is usually glistening black or steel-black in colour and has 
white linear arches across the back. These are arranged 
; singly or in pairs and extend from near the end of the tail 
upwards, but are absent near the head in front. In young 
.specimens, however, there is some white mottling near the 
■ end of the head, but it disappears as they attain full growth. 
The Common Krait, when full-grown, is 3 to 4 feet long, 
but may grow to over 5 feet. It is a very timid snake and 
; usually inoffensive. It is of a quiet disposition and is not 
easily irritated. It does not bite unless trodden on, an- 
noyed or injured. It prefers to live in or near houses. 
It may be found in gardens, verandahs, bathrooms, 
on the ledges of doors, in bookcases or cupboards or in 
the- roofs of bungalows or outhouses.. It is fond of water. 
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It IS dccidecilj nocturnnl in its Imlnts U nioids moi- 
ing about m dajiimc It becomes active nt dusK nn 
goes about It night in search of food 

Its bellj IS v\ lute It Ins a black round pupil, difficult to 
make out when kiVhd it prefers to feed on other snakes^ 
especiallj the blind burrowing snakes though it also eats 
frogs, toads mice and rats Kraits usuall) go about in pairs 
So if one IS killed in or near a house, a look-out should be 
kept fox \ts mate 

The female lajs eggs, 6 to 10 in number Ihese are 
xrhite and elongate, about in long and i m broad, 
and somewhat resemble plump eggs of a pigeon 

Seales — 15 rows in midbodj Vcntrnls 195 — 225 

Anal — entire Subcaudals — entire, 57—56 
This snake IS called ‘ Man> ar m Marathi in Bombaj and 
the Deccan ' Pec un in Sindh, ‘ Kavvnj a 
Kawnja in the Punjab Chitti in Bengal, ‘KattoVman 
in Madras, and ' Valla Pamboo in Malabar 

The venom of the Common Krait is estimated to be 
three times as virulent as that of the cobra The signs and 
symptoms in krait poisoning are similar to those in cobra 
poisoning The person bitten is o\ ercome bj a creeping 
paraljsis but in addition there iso violent abdominal pain, 
probably due to internal bleeding Death by krait poison 
mg usually occurs in 6 to 24 hours, but a person ma> die 
within 6 hours or even after a few days There is no 
Antivenene for the poison so fax 1 know of 4 deaths m 
the Ahmednagar district of the Bombay Presidency hanng 
occurred in a single j ear as the result of krait bite 

There vs another common snake which sup“tfici'\U> 
looks veij much like the Common Krait and is often mi' 
taken for It It is the Common Wolf bnake, which is non 
poisonous Hence it is important to know how to dis 
tmguish these two The wolf snake is of about the same size" 
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-tis tlic common krait and is often found in or near houses. 
Not only does it prefer human habitations like the common 
Icrait, but it also comes out at night like the latter. It has 
also white semicircular lines across t’he back, but they 
begin %mry near the head and do not extend right up to the 
end of the tail but disappear at some distance from the tail, 
whereas in the krait, the white half rings go up to 
near the end of the tail and begin at some distance from 
the head. This is a rough way of distinguishing the krait 
-from the wolf-snake, but the deciding factors arc that in the 
krait the vertebral row of scales is enlarged and hexagonal, 
whilst it is not so in the wolf-snake, and the subcaudals in the 
krait are entire, while in the wolf-snake they are divided. 
How external characteristics like colour, markings etc. may 
mislead one in the identification of a snake is well shown in 
the case of these two snakes. The common krait is usually 
black, while the wolf-snake is usually brown, though I have 
also seen a brown krait and .some black wolf-snakes. In 
fact, many of the wolf-snakes sent to me from Matheran 
were black. The white half rings on the back are fairly 
-distinctive in these two snakes as explained above, but in 
these again, a young krait may have white spots quite near 
Ihe head and a young Avolf-snake may have white spots or 
lines near the end of the tail. But the characteristics of 
the vertebral and subcaudal s.cales will afford sure means of 
identification of these two reptiles. It is useful to know 
these points, for it is supposed that nearly half the number 
•of snakes found near houses are wolf-snakes. The bite 


•of a wolf-snake produces no appreciable harm, thoughjThrs'^^ - 
snake is much more aggressive than the krait. ^ 

II i{^( 

Vs 

Banded Krait ( Bungarus fasciatus ) UDA\'P'J 

This is another important variet)'- of the krait and by 
far the biggest. It is found in China, Malay States and the 
•basins of the Irrawadi and the Brahmaputra. In India it 
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the basin north-east as far south as. 
recorded further south from the Hyderabad State. 

fe ~ tsr ‘ f / - ^ r ’ r 

inches brLd. The bandti t , ‘ 

appearance (Fig. 42) It is a h^^M “ ''^^5' beautiful 
snake, its renom ^ poisonous and deadl)' 

powerful as that of the coLa.'^^"'”*'^'^ 

Some of the others^ar^e :— '’arielies of the kroit- 

hIalay'^tedon's'*a^™^'j ““““ts in the 

' ■ Burm'a but L rare '= borders of 

D'^rfeelmtandtSfi:!,^^^^^^^^^^ 

5 T and IS also rare, 

and nemS ’’ ^ snake found im 

'■ ?i^l4T.rDur^f ’ i" «-= »a- of the 

'The many-banded Krait' f j ■ 

Andamans and rarely in ^Ihina, the 

, colour, win, 3] t jg^ “'“a. It is black in 
back and 11 to 13 on the tail''^'''^^ bands on the 

^“mrn • 

=S;=-:r 



Fig. 41. Common Krait. 



Fig, 42. The Banded &ait, 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Sea Snakes (Hydrophiinae) 

Sea-snakes can ahva 3 's be distinguished from other- 
snakes In- the fiat shape of their tails ( Fig. 43). This is an 
adaptation to their life in the sea, as the laterally compress- 
ed, fin-like tail enables them to swim with ease. In land- 
snakes the tail is .cylindrical, and on section, would appear 
roundish like O or oval like o, while that of sea-snakes- 
would appear fiat like 0 . The fiat tail of the sea-snake 
fonns a vertical fin and resembles that of an eel. 

In man)' of these, the belly plates are not broad. Their 
nostrils are situated on the top of the snout, so that they 
can breathe while swimming or in water. The eyes are 
very small. The head shields are more or loss regular.-. 
The nose-shields are contiguous. The scales on the back 
arc not bright, but arc dull and tuberculated. 

Sea-snakes arc all highly poisonous and are usually 
found in the Indian seas and the Persian Gulf. The poison-- 
fangs in them are not highly developed, and behind these 
there are usuall)' 3 or 4 teeth. The back is usually conspi- 
cuouslj' banded with black, greenish or bluish stripes. The 
back is dirty green or dull blue and is usually conspicuously 
banded with black, greenish or bluish stripes which may be 
broad or thin, and tlie belly is white or yellowish. In the 
young the head may be black and have a horse-shoe 
mark on it. 

These snakes frequent the close vicinity of the coast 
and find their way into tidal rivers even as far up as 100- 
miles. They are often found in or about the rocks that 
fringe the shore. I saw one resting on a rock in the sea 
near the shore at Sidab near Muscat, and another at Jask in 
the Persian'Gulf. One was caught on the end of a boat- 
hook in the sea at Jask and pulled up into the boat. It. 
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now lies bottled in the museum of the Bombay Natural 
History Society. There is a fine collection of sea-snakes in 
the Aquarium at Madras. 


Sea-snakes feed entirely on fish. They are usually 
inoffensive by nature and not inclined to bite. Fishermen 
catch them in numbers in their nets and throw them back 
into the sea, but cases of bite among them are very rare. 

These snakes swim with grace and ease, with the head 
above water, and dive deep when disturbed. On land they 
move with difficulty. They do not lay eggs, and the young 
are born alive. The adults are 3 to 4 feet in length, but may 
grow to even 9 feet. They are generally bulky, though some 
are very slender. There are 55 varieties of sea-snakes, 29 of 
which are found in the Indian waters and 12 in the Pacific. 


^ Sea-snakes ^ are divided into warious kinds accord- 
ing to the disposition of the scales on the head, the body and 
the belly. As they are not so frequently seen e-vcept in or 
near the sea, details for their identification need not be given 
here. It is sufficient to bear in mind that all sea-snakes 
distinguished from other 
a es by their laterally compressed or fin-like tail. They 
are usually named after the person who first described them. 


Indi.L poisonous snakes of 

S vw f Coral Snake, 
S ^ Cobrn i. the dend- 

It 

ere notes uncommon a, one might thnk 

usually fatal Tw-zi-ti,; i r ^nr think, and their bite is 
could be prevented bv^ the cobra-bite 

snakes de^crib^th'efXj'r*?" ^"‘-onene. The 
man, in the sense that their harmless to 

En,vesymptoms and is r 

grouped according to their nrin • They mil be 

common ones wiU he described.’’”’ 



CHAPTEK XV 


Blind Snakes ( Typhlopidae ) 

These, are small burrowing snakes, 4 to 1 2 inches long. 
They arc slender and look like worms. They arc active and 
wriggle like other snakes. They are found in the earth 
when it is dug. They arc also seen on the ground and have 
been found in houses. They arc non-poisonous and 
harmless. 



Fig. 44 . Head of a Blind Snake Fig. 45, Belly of a Blind 

•showing beak-Uke projection. Snake showing small scales. 

They are blackish or brownish. The belly and back 
•are covered with tiny shining scales. The tongue is forked. 
There are no teeth in the lower jaw. The eyes are very 
small and are covered with scales and are therefore scarcely 
visible. These reptiles are hence called Blind Snakes. The 
tail is very short, conical and in some ends in a sharp spine. 
'The scales being smooth, soil does not stick to them and so 
•does not impede the quick movements of these snakes. They 
burrow and live underground. The)’' may be found in 
•decayed logs of wood, as their main food, viz., insect larvae 
and pupae, is available therein, and they also find warmth 
there. The)'’ sometimes come out through water-taps as 
they did in Calcutta in certain seasons, being probably born 
in the water-mains. They are found in most parts of the 
globe such as tropical America, southern Europe, southern 
Asia, -Australia and Africa. There arc 18 kinds of them 
in India (I'ig. 46). 
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^ Ihc fern lie lajs cg^s 

Ills snake IS fond of nbitc anls nc‘-ts, and lienee 
prolnl)l> itb m\iisioninto houses I frcqucnlU found it 
in the Cnil Sorgeon s bung dows nt Dhulii, Shohpur und 
Ahmcdnigir in the Uombaj I’rcsidcncj, when I 
stationed at these places 

II Glattconudae — ^Ihis is nnothcr di‘>linct fninih of 
blind burrowing snakes cxnctlj sinulir to the sibo'C, but 
thc> ha\c teeth in the lower jaw onlj find none in the 
upper jaw 

riicsc uc found in Africa, «oulh wcblcrn Asn ind tlic 
warmer parts of America In India, onlj two varieties have 
been recorded Irom Sindh, Punjab, iSorth\\c«t 1 ronticr 
Province and Ualuchistin 




Fig. 46. Blind Snake. 



CHAPTER XYI 


Burrowing Snakes 

There arc four families of snakes wliich come under this 
calegoiy. They aic all harmless. The belly scales in all these 
arc similar to those on the back or slightly bigger and not 
markedly broad. Blind snakes arc of the burrowing kind 
and form two families as already mentioned. The third 
family {llysiidae) is found in Burma, Ceylon, Malay States, 
Indo-China and South America. The snakes of this family 
grow to 2 feet 6 inches in length. They live on worms and 
insects, and they arc not at all blind. One found in South 
America has a very beautiful appearance, and, as it is harm- 
less, it is said that the native women wear it as a soothing 
and cooling, if somewhat fidgety necklace. One kind of 
snake in this family is found in Ceylon, and one in Burma 
and the Malay regions. 

The fourth family of Burrowing Snakes {Uropeltidac) 
is found in Southern India and Ceylon. They have a short 
and rigid C 3 '’lindrical body and a short truncated tail. Some- 
times this end-shield of the tail has got small spines or 
ridges on it. The peculiar rough tail fits into the hole in 
the ground and repels other animals that come in contact 
with it. The tail is peculiar, and once seen there is no 
mistaking it. The scales on the body are smooth and round. 
Some members of the family arc very beautiful. They fre- 
quent damp localities, particular!)' in hilly and wooded 
districts. The)' are small snakes from 1 to 2 feet long. 
Some have a marked snout adapted for burrowing, the head 
being small. The belly plates are narrow. They are all 
earth-snakes, living by choice beneath the soil. They' 
move slowly and are very timid. The back is brown or 
black and in some is spotted. They feed on insects, 
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■worms and grubs. They do not attempt to bite. I have 
found them in daytime in the gardens of the bungalo'vs 
and hospitals in Belgaum in the Bombay Presidency. 

They may be called * Rough-tailed earth-snakes 
( Fig. 47 ). Usually people are so ignorant about identify- 
ing a snake that I was told that this snake was a Phoorsa 
and therefore poisonous until I caught one and showed 
that it was not so. 

There are 44 kinds of snakes in this family found in 
India and Ceylon, the distinctions 
amongst the species being based on 
the character and number of the scales 
on the head, the back and the belly 
(Fig. 48). 



Fig. 48. BeUf.JCsUx 
e{ & Bough.tailed «artb. 
make. 



CHAPTER XVII 
Earth Snakes 

There are various earth-snakes, that is, those which live 
practicall)’ on or in the ground. They belong to the families 
of non-poisonous snakes described already and include all 
burrowing snakes. They feed on insects and worms. But 
there arc two other common earth-snakes in India called 
Russell's Earth-snake and John's Earth-snake, which belong to 
the family of Boas and are allied to Pythons in their appear- 
ance and habits. The plates on their belly do not run right 
across as in most other land-snakes, but are broad enough to 
cover the middle part of the belly as in the python (Fig. 11). 
Their body is thick and tail very short. They rather prefer 
sandy soil, and hence they arc more like land-snakes, though 
found on or under the ground. The genus Eryx, to which 
these two snakes belong, consists of 7 species, of which 
2 are found in India. These arc described below. 

I 

Russell’s Earth-Snake or Red Earth Boa or Common 
Earth-Snake ( Eryx conicus ) 

This is quite a common snake. It is tliick and round, 
from 1 to feet long. Its tail is very short, sharply 
tapering, and conical, and is only 1 to 1| inches long. The 
head shows practically no shields, being mostly covered by 
small scales. It is grey with yellowish-brown blotches on 
the back forming a sort of irregular chain. Some specimens 
are of a dark-brown or blackish colour, with irregular grey 
stripes across the back. The young are more brilliantly 
coloured. The snake has a projecting snout, with the mouth 
placed under it. The snout is adapted for burrowing into 
the ground. The neck is practically absent, so that the head' 
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merges into tlio bodi m ithout any mnon mg biipcrlicnllj 
It tools somoivli it 111 e ii bibv pjtbon(ligs 49, 50) llio 
tnul mgs on the bock raoj Icid one to n is* ike it lor n 
Russell s Iipcr but its bell} pintes ore nirroii unlike 
those of the lottcr The e}es lire ten smoll, the pupil 
being vert.ic'iby cUipticnl ■vnd tUc ins speckled > cllo« . 

It burrows and h\csin Ibc holes, winch arc not^cry 
deep Alive specimen was brought tome, ciughtb) pn* 
soners as thej w ere digging in the jail g irdcn at Dhulia m 
the Bombay Prcsidcncj Whilst being handled, it gave 
birth to two Ii\c joung ones, and on dissection full} 
developed embrj os were found inside Tins shows that it 
docs not la} eggs but brings forth its > oung ah% c 

It IS an ertremel} sluggish snake and is not uncom 
monly seen in a snake charmer s basket It is an ugl} 
snake It prefers to inhabit sand} places It has the habit of 
hiding Its head beneath the body for some time It lu es on 
small mammals like mice and squirrels, differing in this res 
pect from the other borrowing earth snakes It kills its pre> 
b} constriction and begins to sw allow it onl} when life is 
crushed out of the victim 

These snakes are remarkably jealous and two will 
fight for the same prey though there may be plcnt} of simi 
lar other pre} round about 

In Marathi this snake is called ‘K.andor or ‘Kander 
Around Bomba} it is called ‘Kakria In some parts of the 
Madras Presidency it is called Mud Snake and in others 
Earth Snake 

It is a very common snake and one should henjjl/itQ 
recognise It Itgrowsto2ft 9 in and is found practically 
all over India m the plains as w ell as in the hills It is stated 
to be a desert snake, but is common elsewhere in places 
wath hea\ y rainfall and lu-runant forest grow th such ns Khan 
dalla m the Western Ghats in the Bombay Presidency It 




Fig. 50. Russell's Earth Snake. 
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ib by nature sluggish, but occasionally strikes and b ites. 
fiercely. It is perfectly non-poisonous. Its m6ve^r)%ifi^^' 
usually slow, almost amounting to a crawl. \7 


II 
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John’s Earth-Snake or the Black Earth Boa' 
( Eryx johnii ) 


This is another common snake not uncommonly found 
'in a snake-charmer’s basket. It is commonly called the 
double-headed snake, for its tail is ver)^ short and blunt 
( Fig. 51 ). The tail docs not taper to a point, as it does in 
the majorit)’’ of other land-snakes, and hence, the tail-end 
appears somewhat like the head. It has narrow belly 
plates or ventrals and is non-poisonous. 


It is dark-brown or black in colour. It may have irre- 
gular blotches or bars on the back. It grows to a length of 
4 feet. The body is heavy and stout. The mouth is placed 
under the projecting snout. The vent opening near the 
tail end looks like the mouth in shape and size. There is no 
neck, the head merging into the body as in Russell's earth- 
snake ( Fig. 52 ). It also burrows. It is usually a sluggish 
snake. Unless observed closely, the eyes are not clearly 
visible. The eyes are very small, with a vertically elliptical 
pupil, and the iris is speckled yellow. The apparent 
resemblance of the tail to the head gives the reptile the 
appearance of a two-headed snake, and in most vernaculars 
it is called ‘ Du-tond)^ ' (=with two mouths ) or ' Do-moo- 
samp’, under the belief that it has really two heads. It is no 
wonder, therefore, if grotesque stories have originated from 
such a belief. One such story is that the snake moves in the 
direction of one or the other head and feeds also with the 
one or the other mouth, alternate!)'’ every six months ! ” 

This snake feeds on rats, mice and squirrels like Rus- 
sell’s earth-snake, and both these Idll their prey by con- 
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btriction. So these snakes can be regarded as a connecting 
link between the Burrowing Snakes and the Constrictors,, 
having the characteristics of both- 

Young specimens arc of a brown colour with black 
bands across the back near the tail. As the snake grows, 
the bands gradually disappear, and thereafter the colour of 
the back is a uniform black. 

This snake also is common in the plains and hills, and 
one should be able to recognise it. Its back is covered with 
a number of small smooth scales, and there is a groove along 
the spine. Its upper jaw projects beyond the chin and has 
in front a marked horizontal ridge adapted for burrowing. 
It is inoffensive and sometimes buries its head under the 
body. It moves slowly and clurnsily. It is liable to frequent, 
thirst and lives near water. 




( Constrictors. YornWy-Boidco ) 

These snakes can grow to a very big size. They include 
the well-known Boas and Anacondas of America and the 
Pythons of the Old World. The python in the Malay States 
has been known to attain a length of nearly 33 feet. Some of 
these snakes prefer wooded places, some sandy tracts, 
whilst others are partly aquatic. The snakes of this group 
kill their pre)’’ and prefer warm-blooded animals. The snake 
coils round its victim, crushes it into an unrecognisable, 
sausage-like mass and then swallows it. Sheep, calves and 
various small game arc its usual prey. It also feeds on 
birds and other reptiles. The female lays eggs and coils 
herself around them. 

Though snakes are limbless creatures, these particular 
kinds possess vestiges of pelvic bones and bones of hind 
limbs. The)’’ have usually thick massive bodies, and the tail is 
short. The eyes are small, with a vertical pupil. They are 
very sluggish by nature. They conceal themselves in trees, 
in water or underground and lie in wait for the prey till it 
comes within reach. Then they throw their agile, rope-like 
coils round the victim with the quickness of lightning and 
kill it by constriction. The python’s muscular power is so 
great that even tigers and cows have been known to fall 
victim to its deadly coils. 

. These snakes are found in south-eastern Europe, Cen- 
tral and southern Asia, Africa, America and Australia. 

They are divided into two groups : Pythons and' 
Boas. 
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Pythons or Rock Snakes (Pythomnae) 

The name Python is of Greek ongin and is traceable to 
the huge serpent or monster in Greek m)tholog} , slam by 
Apollo m the Pjtluau \ ale near Mount Parnassus Milton 
refers to the python in Paradise Lost Book \ lines 528-5o2 

Pythons are huge snakes attaining a length of 10 to 15 
feet or more even up to 33 fe^t Th“ head is as broad as 
the body The e>es are of a moderate size \\ ith v crtical 
pupils The nostnls are large and placed high up on the 
snout so that the snake can breathe with ficiht) while swim 
imng or stajing m water The body is round and massive, 
and the tail short and prehensile 

These snakes live on trees or n^ar water ind are found 
in rocky countries They come out at night 

4 var eti^s of pythons are found m Africa and 3 
m As a In South Africa pj thon steak grilled in a glowing 
fire IS regarded as a savoury d sh and is eaten m hunting 
camps 

One>ariet> of the Australian Pj thon has a beautiful 
appearance and is called the Carpet Snake It grows to 6 
feet It lives mo«tly in trees The colour of the back is 
black with yellow dots and the belly is yellow 

1 Indian Python ( Python molurus ) 

This IS a well known and common snake found in India 
It is kno\n in most vernaculars as Ajgar It is a 
large stout smke which is 8 to 16 feet long and may occa 
sionall} grow to 25 feH It is a heavy animal and has been 
kno vn to weigh as much as 250 lbs Its body is round The 
plates on its belly are broad only in the midale and they 
do not cover the entire width of the belli thus diffenng 
from those in the majority of other land snakf^s ( hig 11) 



CONSTRICTORS' ^ - ' 

The head and back ‘are covered' witR'-somTs^^^mt dia^ 
TOond-shaped patches of a brownish or greyish colour, 
•divided from one another by narrow buff-coloured lines. 


This snake is found in or on rocky slopes of low hills. 
It may also be' found near rivers and jheels in open rocky 
•country. It lives near water and feeds on small mammals 
like deer and on birds. It has been known to eat a full-grown 
leopard. In jungles it lives on trees, sometimes at a great 
height. It climbs quickl)'- .and stealthily and with the tail 
twisted round a branch and. the' body suspended, awaits the 
.approach of. unwary animals.. 

The p 3 '’thon is liable to frequent thirst. It swims with 
remarkable ease and can remain entirely - under water for 
•even 15 minutes or longer. ‘ It possesses tremendous 
•strength. It is usually very lethargie and moves slowly. 
'One often seeS' it in a' snake-charmer’s collection, as its 
•big size, the. handsome patches, on its back and its quiet 
disposition make it a valuable addition to his stock 
.(Figs.^53, 54). ■ ... 

Its eyes are like a cat’s. It is active and alert by day 
.ns well as' at night. ,' . • . . 

The female lays 8 to 100 eggs in a clutch. They 
.resemble the eggs of a goose but are much bigger, being 
.3i" long and 2i" broad. The young measure 2 feet or more 
in length. A python in. Regent’s Park, London, has lived 
19 years. 


The flesh of a python, like that of some other snakes, 
;is eaten b)’- many Burmans and is esteemed a delicac)’- 
nraongst the Karens. 


2. Reticulate Python ( Python reticulatus ) • 

This is a variety of python allied to the common python. 
It- does, not occur within the limits of India proper. It is 
found-in the dense jungles of Burma, Malay States, Siam and 
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Nicobar Islands In Siam it is frequently found near 
human habitations and very often in the cit> and suburbs' 
of Bangkok Like the Indian pj then, it prefers the \ici- 
nit} of water 

The back is of a light or dark brown colour^ 
with a continuous senes of large, black, ovate marks along 
the middle from the neck to the vent and also along the 
sides In some snakes the marks may continue to the tail»- 
There is a black median line from the snout to the nape, 
and another from the gape of the mouth to the eje, which 
ma> extend further to the front part of the bod> The bellj 
IS dirtj white or }ellovv, with brown spots on the sides 
These marks are quite distinctive of this variety and will 
enable one easily to distinguish it from the common 
Indian python 

It IS a tmud, lethargic, harmless snake, and does not 
bite or escape when disturbed. 

It kills Its prey like the other pythons by constriction 
and then swallows it It feeds on deer, dogs, pigs, cats, 
fowls and ducks 

It is one of the two largest snakes m the world, attain- 
ing a length of 30 feet or over 


II 


Boas ( Boinae ) 

There arc some 50 varieties of these snakes found 
raainlj m Central and South America, but some occur in 
reece, southern Asia, Africa, Madagascar etc The most 
important of these are the Boa Constrictor and the Ana- 
conda, both of bouth Amenta In India the Red Earth 
oa an Johns Earth bnake, alreadj described, belong 


, Boa Constrictor grows to 10 feet or more It is pale 

w n w It I ark spots above, the belly being yellowish 
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The Anaconda is peculiar!)’' adapted to the well-watered 
•South American forests, being both aq_uatic and ai'boreal 
in its habits. It is reported to grow to a length of 30 feet 
■or more. It lies just at the surface of the water or hangs 
from a tree over the water and suddenly seizes unwary prey. 
It hunts chiefly:at night, lying in wait in water for animals 
^vhich come to drink. Its back is marked with a double row 
■of large, black, oval spots. 



GtlAPTlU MX 
Iridescent Earth Snake 
( XenopeUts umcolor ) 

(r'lmilj \tnofeUida;') 

It gro\k to 4 feet It is of i uniform girth throughout. 
The head is spatuKte There is no neck 1 tic c> cs ore rc- 
tti'irk'ibh =mill The pupjl iS rcrticiUj cllipticil, but the 
ms IS so (hrk tint the pupil is discernible uith difficultt 
in ‘1 luc specimen The nostrils ire simll The till is 
ebort, 1/1 Ith — 1/lOth of the length of the bod> The Inck 
IS coffee broun i he sc-tlcs arc ^ er> bnglit, nnd uhen light 
falls on them the> become bnllnntl) iridescent ■nith eme 
raid green, copper, blood red, purple and electric blue 
The joung hare 1 uhitish head or collar which disappears 
in the adult «tage The upper lip and upper parts are w lute 
with slate grej streaks The tail is streaked or mottled on 
the under surface 

It is a burrowing snake living entirelj under the «oil 
and comes out onlj in search of pre> It is found m Burma 
ind the Mala) Peninsula (Tig 55) 

•* Curiously enough, this snake IS commoni) mistaken for 
a krait Its onlj point of resemblance to the latter is its 
gttps) black colour But -from the unstnped black krait it 
IS di'tinguished ow ing to the fact that, unlike the f or- 

has no enlarged central scales on the back the 
bell) plates are narrow, and the shields under the tail are 
divided and not entire 











Slug* Snakes 

The only family of snakes out of the 9 families that has 
not been mentioned 5 "et is the Amhlycephalidae, popu- 
larly known as the Broad-headed or Blunt-headed Snakes 
or Slug Snakes. They are non-poisonous. The)'' look like 
the majority of Colubrine snakes, in that their ventrals are 
•broad and they have head shields. But there is no median 
mentalgroove ■ between the sublinguals of either side 
(Tig. 56). Instead there are three pairs of large, roughly 

symmetrical shields which are 
theanterior, middle and posterior 
sublinguals. Behind the posterior 
sublinguals is the hrst ventral 
plate. These snakes are found 
in Burma, south-eastern Asia 
and South America. In India 
this family is represented 
by 5 species, which occur in 
' Assam and the Eastern Himalayas. The above characte- 
ristic of the sublingual shields is sufficient for identifica- 
' lion of these snakes, and as they are non-poisonous and 
confined to a limited tract of India, no further description 

of them need be given here. 

/ 

0 

All the snakes described hereafter belong to the family 
of Cobibtidae and are harmless to man. Nearly all the lane"" 
snakes in this family have shields on the head and broad 
plates on the belly. The dangerously poisonous varieties, 
namely, the Cobra and the Krait, have been already des 
cribed. 



Ven 


Fig. 56. Underpart of the head 
of a Slug Snake showing the 
sublinguals and the absence 
of the Mental Groove. 
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Water Snakes 
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ill-dcfincd dark bars which are less distinct towards the end 
^fthc tail. They may, however, be broken up into spots. The 
Tjclly is bulT-colourcd, with grecnish-bhek spots. The body 
is stout and rough, and the scales on the back are keeled. 
The back is dull in colour, but the belly is shiny. The ventrals 
•or belly plates are well developed and number 132 to 160 
The subcaudals arc divided and number 49 to 72. 

The head is grey and has shields on it. The upper lip 
•nnd chin arc buff. The lower jaw is unusually prominent, 
giving the snake's face the appearance of a dog's ( Fig. 58 ). 
There is a dark streak behind the eye running backwards. 
The eyes arc small with vertically elliptical pupils, the iris 
being speckled yellow. The nostrils arc like narrow slits 
•much like those of sca-snakbs. The tail is short and tapering 
and is about l/5th of the reptile’s total length. The snake is 
2 to 3 feet long, but may grow to 4 feet or more. 

It is usually found in brackish waters of tidal rivers, 
•creeks and estuaries. It is also found in the sea in the 
-close proximity of the coast, and it frequents fresh water 
too. It swims with great case. In tidal rivers, with reced- 
ing tide, numbers of these snakes arc stranded in the mud. 
It feeds exclusively on fish and is voracious. Though of a 
forbidding appearance, it is inoffensive, non-poisonous and 
lethargic ; but when caught or brought to bay, it pushes for- 
ward its tongue and hisses. When picked up, it coils itself 
tightly round the hand. When excited, it bites viciously 
and emits a disagreeable odour. Its movement is curious, 
for it looks as if moving sideways. The bod)’’ is first thrown 
forward in a curve in advance of the head and then the 
Iread is moved, and before the latter extends completely, the 
hod)’" is again thrown forward. 

It is very common on the Burma coast and is found 
all along the Indian coast from Mekran to Sindh and as far 
as the Malay coast. It is also found in Ceylon waters. 

The voung are born alive. 
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S3'stcni and other regions in Upper India. It has been found 
embedded in the mud in the Jumna river at Delhi and Agra. 
It is buff or greenish in colour, with yellowish half rings across 
and curved zigzag lines along the sides. 


There arc a few other snakes which have some of the 
characteristics of water-snakes, such as situation of the 
nostrils on the top of the snout. They usual!}’’ feed on fish 
and frogs and arc found near water, being cvidentl}’ adapted 
■for aquatic life. They arc all non-poisonous. The chief 
varieties arc the Olivaceous Keel-back ( Helicops schistosus ) 
Jind the Chequered Keel-back ( Tropidonotus piscator ). 
Both these arc described under Keel-backs, the scales on 
their back being Iccclcd or I'idgcd in the middle. 
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CHAPTER XXll 

Rat Snakeft or Dhamans 


These snahcs arc so called owing to their being fond of 
rats. The) are acU^e and strong Che bod) is long and 
robust, and the reptile ma) grow to o\cr S feet When 
irritated, it strikes ficrcclj upwards as if with a whipcord 
The term Dhaman is Sanskrit and me ms a ‘rope’. Tlic snake 
has large e) cs The pupil is round w ith golden j cllow specks 
all around it In some the tail is fairl) long, being one third 
of the w hole length of the snake These snakes are usual- 
ly out in da) time 

The female laj s eggs 

There are 20 kinds of this snake, of which 10 occur m 
India They are found practicall) all o%er the world, in 
Europe, Asia, North and West Africa ( beneg imbia ) and 
North and Central Amenci 


Common Rat Snake or Dhaman ( Zamenis mucosus ) 
The Dhaman is found all o'er India, Ce\ Ion Afghani 
Stan, Burma, Malaj Peninsula, Java, southern China and 
practically throughout the East ( Figs 59, 60 ) It prefers 
the pla ns, but can be found in the hills up to an delation 
of'B 000 feet or more 


It IS a robust and form dable snake with a long bod> 
and along tail The Greek word zamcms means ‘\er) 
strong It grows to 8 feet or more, with a girth of about 
4 inches The tail is about one quarter of the total length 
of the snake Its tail shields are divided The eves and 
nostrils are large 


The body IS greenish or greemsh broii n 
scries on ,ts front port rre of uniform colour. 


The 
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man)’’ of those in the back part towards the tail are 
bordered in an irregular manner so as to form a 
reticulate pattern of a cross-bar type. The shields on the 
margin of the lips, and the scales on the side of the throat and 
on the under surface of the tail have also black borders. 
The bell)* is whitish or yellowish, the yellow colour being 
prominent near the throat. The black marking on the 
lip-shields is distinctive. 

The colour of the young is grey or bluish, though deeper 
than in the adult, but the marking, irregular cross bars 
and general appearance are similar. 

The dhaman is a very common snake and is found in all 
surroundings. It has been found in the proximity of houses, 
in cities and villages. When living near human habitations, 
it retires in the day to some quiet retreat. It is fond of old 
masonry, and holes in old walls or bride wells. In houses and 
bungalows it may live in the basement or within the ceiling. 

When living in unpopulated areas, it goes about freely 
during the day. It is found in trees and bushes, in 
decaying vegetable matter, in paddy fields, and on the open 
ground of golf links wherever there is a heap. 

It is a good swimmer. It is fond of toads and frogs and 
is hence very often found in the vicinity of water. It also 
feeds on lizards and birds. It is a skilful climber, and when 
there is a great agitation amongst birds on the top of a high 
tree during the day, this snake may often be the cause of it. 
Once in Dhulia in the Bombay Presidency, about midday, a 
big dhaman was found to be the cause of commotion among 
the birds on the top of a tall peepal tree ( Ficus religiosa ). 
The snake was over 30 feet up and was shot down. 

It tries to escape in the presence of man when possible, 
but, if brought to bay, will attack with vigour and fury. In 
spite of its size and ferocity, however, it should be remember- 
ed that it is a non-poisonous and harmless snake. When it 
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Fig. 61. Fasciolated Rat-snake ( Head and front part ), 
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It has an elongate, round and robust bod}" and a long 
tail. In colour it is either light brown or deep brown. Some 
arc :iImost yellowish. Young specimens are beautifully 
marked with cross-bars of black and white towards the head, 
but these disappear behind the middle or tail-end of tlic body. 
As the snake gets older, tlmse bars disappear, and they are 
total!}" absent in old specimens, which arc of a uniform 
colour and appear like cobras. The belly is whitish or 
yellowish. 

It occurs in India and Ceylon. It is sometimes found 
in populated areas. When molested, it becomes fierce. 
When alarmed, it erects the front part of its body and 
flattens the rest of it somewhat like a cobra. 

It is an active and alert snake, moving about usually 
■during the day. It ordinarily grows to about 4 feet. One 
killed in Ahmednagar measured 4 ft. 6 inches, probably a 
record length. 

Scales — Midbody costals in 23 rows. Ventrals 191- 
232. Subcaudals — divided, 73-92. 

Gray’s Rat Snake ( Zamenis ventrimaculatus ) - 

This snake is dirty }"cllowish-green or brown in colour.' 
The front part of the body may be marked with spots, cross- 
bars or both, which fade away in older specimens. .In some 
there is a reddish stripe along the spine. There are irregu- 
lar series of round spots at the edge of the plates in the 
ifront part of .the belly. It grows to 3 or 4 feet. It has been 
iound in Bombay, Poona, Deolali and Sindh and also occurs 
in north-western India, Persia and Arabia. * ■ 

Scales— Ventrals 199-246. Subcaudals 82-145.', 

The Graceful Dhaman . ( Zamenis gracilis ) 

This is a slender snake common in the • Deccan' 

■( Pig. 62 ). It is ver}" common in Ahmednagar; It has- been 
iound in Bombay, Poona, Satara, C. P. and 
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It grows to 2 feet or more and is grc\ish in colour, 
w ith w hite and black stripes on the he id and b ick *1 here 
are tw o or tlircc w lute half rings on tlic licad, bordered w ith 
blick Ihe ^tripes towards the \cnt vre mo'^tl) black and 
thm and nndc up of small spots. The white stripes, which 
nre more marked tow ards the end of the head, m \\ bifurcate 
on the sides of the back. 

scales— Midbodj costals in 21 rows Ventrals 206-22b. 
SubcaudaU 118-127 


Royal Snake ( Zamcnis diadema ) 

Tins IS found in the md pnrls of Indm like Cutch, 
Sindh R.jputnna, the Piinj-ib, N W frontier Province 
anil Lhitrii ft else occurs m some pins of the United 
ArnbiT^* Afghanistin, Persia and 

It grows to 5 or 6 feet, but ma) nttain n lenglt of 7 feet 
‘‘8'“ '>'0''n>n colour with three senes of 
suneraeTaP:'’,? these spots resemble 

sionalU m« Kussells viper, this snake is occa- 

tWe ir' n'" '* head of tlie former 

Another t but no shields as in this reptile, 

town *, ■" cnlnnr, buff or pale 

rCbdht =n-an spots on the body 

head mu' k'" The 

with dark mq brown or scarlet, mottled 

rows of nrefront /"''ini’” ***° Shields there ire two 
on the head h ^ ^ i °klier land snakes with shields 
head have only one row or pair of prefrontals 

evpands and^^^ qmet but occasionallj hisses and 
the crevices « >•'<’= ■“ 

^.n.r:::s“VhV;:::tory:u' 

'ihafkeelerv''*l’°'J’" 25-33 Scales some- 

'hatkeeled Ventrals 210-^78 Subcairdals-diMded, 65-1 lo- 
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RAT SNAKES OR DHAMANS 

There are 5 other kinds of dhaman oecurring in India 
and other countries of Asia, viz., 

1 Schlegel's Rat Snake ( Zamenis korros ), found in 
Burma, Eastern Bengal, Assam and the Eastern Himalayas.. 

2. Karelin’s Rat Snake ( found in 

Baluchistan, Afghanistan and Persia. 

3. Geoffrey’s Rat Snake ( Zamenis florulenius ), found 
in Baluchistan ( Quetta ). 

4. Ravergier’s Rat Snake ( Zamenis ravergieri ), found 
in Chi'tral, N. W. Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 

5 Murray’s Rat Snake ( Zamenis arendrius ), found la 
north-western India, Sind and Baluchistan. 
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Tree Snakes 


These are usuiUly long and slender, with along tail. 
They prefer to live in trees, shrubs or buslics, but may also 
be found on the ground usually near trees. Their colour is 
pnerally brown or greenish in adaptation to their surround- 
ings, so that they are camouflaged in foliage or on the dried 
branches of trees. 


It IS a common belief that these snakes can fly from 
one tree to another. What they do is to spring or leap. 
i he be ly plates are peculiarly keeled or ridged, so that, 
^when they contract their muscles, the plates become con- 
and enable them to spring, the action being similar to 
•,^nat a man does when he takes a jump. The belly, becom- 
“P' fo break the force 

1! -7^^ ? ground or a branch, the force of 

gravity being thus retarded. 


Tree-snakes may be roughly divided into— 
t- \\ hip-snakes or Long-nosed Tree-snakes. 

2. Cat-snakes or Broad-headed Tree-snakes. 

3. Ornate Tree-snakes. 


Whip Snakes oc Long-nosed Tree-snakes 
to ^ kinds of these. They varj' from 2 

which rn The head is narrow with a long snout 

rp^eL Joe %“ror ^ 

soeckt! f,r/^ j rather large, with golden-yellow 

The hori7nn7i v. ^ which is horizontally elliptical. 

.nalL The't:^^'^"'^^ ■■"P” - P=-«- 

Lhe lash of a whip Ito 
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' These snakes arc arboreal ( usually found in trees and 
■bushes ). They are active and diurnal, being hardly ever 
-out at night. The young arc born alive, 

' Whip-snakes are slightly poisonous, their bite produ- 
cing a mild local effect, but no general constitutional 
symptoms like fever, malaise, vomiting etc. 

They are found in south-eastern Asia. Two common 
ones found in India and Ceylon are the Common Whip- 
snake and the Brown Speckled Whip-snake. 

Common Green Whip Snake ( Dryophis mycterizans ) 

This is a snake of a bright green colour, with an elongate 
body. It grows to over 6 feet. The long snout ends in an 
elongated, fleshy appendage. Hence its head is characteristic. 
The eyes are rather large, and the iris (the membrane round 
the pupil) is speckled golden-yellow. The pupil is horizontal 
and elongate The tail is sometimes more than one-third 
of the total length of the snake and is relatively longer than 
in an)’’ other snake in India except the brown speckled 
whip-snake (Figs. 63, 63a, 64). 

The body and tail are very markedly slender and long. 
The back is grass-green, but the colour of the belly, though 
-also green, is of a lighter shade. The belly has on each 
side a narrow white or bluish stripe. The green colour is 
onl)' due to minute specks of yellow on a bright blue skin. 
The)’- can be seen on the scales of the back with a lens. If 
a dead snake is preserved in spirit, the latter dissolves the 
yellow colour and turns yellow and not green. Some rare 
specimens are brown in colour, and occasionally the . belly 
may be grey. 

This snake is most fi'equentl)’’ seen in low bushes and 
shrubs. It can climb tall trees and has been seen on the 
tops of cocoanut palms by tappers for toddy. On bushes 
^nd trees it moves with great speed. It rests on the top- 




63fl. Orf-en Whip-Snake ( Coiled ) 
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Brown Speckled Whip Snake ( Dryophis pulvurenlus ) 

This is just like the Common Whip-snake except that its 
'Colour is brown instead of green, speckled in darker shades. 
There is no stripe on the sides of the belly as in the common 
whip-snake. 

It frequents bushes and scrubb}’- plants rather than 
-trees. It grows to 5i ft. The tail is more than l/3rd of 
the total length of the snake. It is found in Southern India 
and Ceylon. 

II. Cat Snakes or Broad-headed Tree-Snakes 

These snakes have large e 5 ’'es with a vertical pupil, and 
are fierce by nature. They are arboreal in their habits 
and mainly come out at night. They grow from 3 to 7 feet 
in length. They have a depressed and somewhat triangular 
head with a markedly narrow neck, thus resembling vipers 
to a certain extent. The tail is long, being l/5thto l/4th of 
the whole length of the snake. The pupil is vertical like 
that of a cat. 

There are 17 varieties found in India. 

Common Brown Tree-Snake 
or 

Gamma Snake ( Dipsadomorphoufe trigonatus ) 

or 

Common Indian Cat-snake 

This snake has all the characteristics of the Cat-snake. 
3t is a small reptile and grows to about 3 feet in length. 
The body is slender and elongate, but thick in the middle 
,(Fig. 65). The back is of a light yellowish-brown dr sandy 
colour, with a series of dark, more or less distinct marks 
on it resembling the Greek letter Gamma, which fade to- 
wards the end of the tail. Hence it is ver}!- often called 
the Gamma Snake. The region between the arms of the 
Gamma is whitish. The head also has brownish or yellowish 
markings. The belly is white, with brown spots on the 
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sides The t'lil long and ^erj tapering 1 lie e) cb are large. 
With a verticil pupil and vcllow ins It is essentmllj a 
tree ^nil c being found on bushes shrubs or trees near the 
ground It easil} climbs even tall trees In Gujarat in the 
Bomba) Presidenc), it is said to be verjr commonl) seen 
on the tops of cactus hedges It is found all over India 
It has a superficial resemblance to the saw scaled viper 
( Phoorsa ) for which it is sometimes mistalvcn, thouglr 
vvith a little care no such mistake can be made as it has 
shields on the head, while the Phoorsa has small scales on 
the head It is a fierce snake and usually comes out at 
night One not unoften comes across it on creepers on the 
trellis vvorl on the verandahs of bungalows It intentl) 
watches the offending object and at the first opportunitj 
s n ea at it again and again It feeds freely on small 
birds and lizards 

It is a non poisonous snake The female lavs eggs S 
to 11 in number 


bcales— Costals 21 midbodj Ventrals 206-256 
Anal— entire bubcaudals divided 75-96 
in Indian Bronze Backed Tree-Snake 
( Dendralaphis tnstis) 


Bronze Back 

^ graceful snal e It grows to 4 feet and has a 
third of the total length of the 
oTi,i 1 rounded snout fhe bod> is slender 

scales ^ bronze colour, and each of the 

usuallv a bordered with bluish black There is 

tlip '^tcral stripe on the back extending from 

‘'■'= The b,ch .n some 

■i'Jo The UDD-'rV 5 

ridged ** >cllow The bell) is jehow and 
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It lives mostl}' in bushes and trees and at the borders 
of rice-fields. At rest it looks verj'- much like a branch. 
This and the other brown tree-snakes always prefer to lie 
on the dried branches of trees, and they escape detection 
owing to their protective colouring. 

It is an active and fierce snake and sometimes strikes 
•vdciously. It usually moves about in the day. It is swift 
in its movements and climbs on trees very fast. It feeds 
chiefly on lizards and small birds. The female lays eggs. 

It is found in peninsular India, the Eastern Himalayas 
etc. It is called 'Rooka’ in Marathi, and 'Goobra’ about 
H^'derabad ( Deccan ). 

The vertebral scales down the middle of the back are 
enlarged. This and the ridged sides of the ventrals arc 
characteristic of the snake. 

Eastern Bronze-Back 

( Dendrophis pictus or Himalo-Malayan Bronze-Back ) 

The back of this snake is bronze-brown, with a faint 
darlcline and a yellow stripe on the sides, e.xtending from 
the head to the vent. The sides of the face arc yellow. 
The belly is yellowish or green. When it inflates its bod)’-,- 
the back scales show blue and black colours. The tongue 
is red M'ith black tips. 

It grows to 4 ft, 3 in. and has a long tail, 1/3 or more 
of the total length of the snake. It is found in the Eastern 
Himalayas, Sikkim, the Andamans, Malay States, some 
parts of Burma and probably also in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. It is arboreal and is found on trees, bushes, in the 
creepers on verandahs, on trellis-work, screens etc. It is 
timid and inoffensive. It usuall}’- feeds on frogs. It can 
leap from tree to tree. 

Scales; — ^The vcrtebrals arc enlarged and nearly as broad 
tis they are long in the middle of the body. The ventrals 
lire ridged on cither side. 
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Cost‘\ls Midbodj — 15 rows Anal — divided Subcaudals 
—divided, 131-153 

IV Gold and Black Tree Snake ( Chrysopelea ornata ) 
or 

Golden Tree Snake 
or 

Ornate Tree*Snake 

This IS one of the ornate tree snakes and is found in 
-the M estern hills of Southern India, the Eastern Himalayas, 
Bengal, Assam, Burma, Cej Ion and Malay Peninsula up to 
an ele\ation of about 1,500 feet It grows to 4? feet The 
ejes are large with round pupils The neck is distinctly 
narrow The tail is about one quarter of the total length 
The plates on the bellj have sharp k^els laterallj The 
bellj IS yellow or whitish olive in colour, with a small black 
spot laterally on each plate The back is greenish j ellow 
or pale green, with mote or less distinct dark cross- 
bars The scales may be streaked Mith black In some 
speamens there is a senes of large red or orange spots 
along the spine, separated b} two cross bars This 
reptile is beautifulU coloured, and hence the name Ornate 
Tree snake 

It IS diurnal m its habits and lo sometimes ihet 
with in the burning heat of the sun ei en on ver> hot daj s 
It is frequentlj seen m the grass or between low bushes or 
on bushes or trees It is met with on the trellis n ork round 
tennis courts or verandahs It is essentially an arboreal 
snake It feeds mainl> on the common houac lizard called 
the G-'cko and is not unoficn found around or even inside 

houses It kills its prc\ by constriction 

It IS T bold and fierce snake and bites Mciouslj, thou >h 
It haldlj 5e-rcte3an> poison It has been seen to sue a 
tough fight to the big Dunnese lizard called tl e Tuctoo -lehich 
grovis to over I foot 
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This sniikc is strikingly beautiful whether seen at rest 
•or moving about. It is very graceful and quick in its move- 
ments from branch to branch and climbs a tree with extreme 
ease. It can leap from one tree to another. It is an expert 
acrobat in this respect and is specially provided with 
o.bility to spring or glide. . _ 



CHAPTER X\1V 

Sand Snakes ( Psammophis) 

These consist of 17 kinds or species of snakes, of m hich 
13 are found m Africa and 4 in India One species ( P- 
schokart)\^ found m Smd and the Punjab, another (P 
letthei)\n U P, Punjab, Central India, Rajputana etc ^ 
and tbe third ( P ion^t/rons ) m the tropical parts of India 
including the Presidencies of Madras and Comba> and 
Central Pro\inces The fourth will be described as a tjpe 
and IS called 

Indo Burmese Sand Snake ( Psammophis condaranus ) 

It 19 common m the Western Himalayas and has been 
recorded from the Ganges basin, some parts of Burma » 
Madras Presidencj, Deccan, Rajputana, Cutch, Sind, 
Punjab and UP It is a slender and graceful snake, with 
a fairly long oval head The eyes are small and the pupils 
round The ins is brown, edged with >ellow The back 
IS blackish, with four long, thin, coloured lines from head to 
tail These lines may be brown, light green or yellow The 
upper hp IS yellow The belly is j ellowish with a thm 
dark red line along each side of the aentrals 

It grows to 3 feet ot mote, the tail being 1/4 to 1/3 of 
the entire length It is diurnal in its habits and feeds on 
frogs, lizards or other snakes It is active and vicious It 
frequents grass lands, open jungle and paddy fields and is 
found also m desert areas U is partly arboreal 

'aca’ies— lDor«a’i Ifuffbody 17 Tentrals 156-18S Anal 
divided Subcaudals — divided, 64 92 




Wolf Snakes ( Lycodons ) 

These are so called from their having large 
teeth near the front of both the upper and lower jaws, 
which reminds one of the sharp canine teeth in wolves, 
dogs and foxes. These snakes are only about 2 feet in length* 
The c)'es arc entirely black when the snake is alive, so that 
the pupil, which is vertical, is not easily made out. The tail 
is somewhat short. They are active and fierce snakes and are 
seen nearly always on open ground and usuall}^ at night. 
They are non-poisonous. They feed on lizards, small rats etc., 
and arc hence often found near houses. The female lays 
eggs. 

There are about 20 kinds of these snakes, of which 9 
are found in India. The one that is usually seen in or 
about human habitations is the Common Wolf-snake. ,-It 
may practically be looked upon as a house-dweller. 

1. Common Wolf Snake ( Lycodon a ulicus ) 

This snake is very common in or near houses 
( Figs. 66, 66«). Aidicus is a Latin word and means a 'house- 
dweller’, A typical common wolf-snake is usually of a brown 
colour, the shade varying from light to dark brown. Rarely it 
is of black colour. It is about 2 feet long. Its body is slender 
and somewhat fiat, andthetailistapering. The back is crossed 
by bars which are whitish or yellowish-white. There is 
usually a collar of the same colour round the neck. These 
bars may extend over the whole length of the body or may 
be confined to the front part towards the head. They usu- 
ally commence near the head where the}’- are very distinct 
(Fig. 67 ), but they gradually become indistinct towards the 
tail until they disappear towards its end. The number 
of these white cross-bars in most specimens is from 9 to IS. 
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' The> may bcfe\%ef, but are rarelj absent altogether. They 
may extend right across the back to the belly or may e\" 
pand in the flanks and enclose little portions of the ground 
colour of the snake. They are most defined m the anterior 
part of the body, but break up more and more in the poste- 
rior. The belly IS ^\hite. The \entral plates have a slight 
ridge on their sides or are angulatcd. 

' This snake is very often mistaken for a krait. Its 
Superficial resemblance to the latter is very marked. But 
the white bars on the back of the krait, which is a danger- 
ously poisonous snake, extend to ne.arly the end of the tail, 
and they do not begin near the head but at some distance 
from it. In the wolf-snake, the white cross-bars begin near 
the head and are more marked in the front portion of the 
body, while in the krait the bars are more marked m the 
hind part oi in the tail If there is any doubt about the 
disposition of the white bars on the back, it would be well 
to remember that the subcaudals m a wolf-snake are dmded 
and m a krait entice. 

These distinctions between the common wolf snake 
and the krait should be borne in mind, for unnecessary 
alarm is caused at the sight of a wolf snake, though it is 
non poisonous. About 50 per cent of the snakes seen in or 
near houses are wolf-snakes. 

It is a house dweller and is found very often m bunga- 
lows or outhouses It is found also m densely populated 
parts of a town like bazars and business quarters. It gets 
into the crevices of loose brickwork and is found m the 
masonry of nails or foundations of houses, where it lies 
concealed during the day. It comes out it night and feeds 
on mice and lizards, and hence its presence in the proximity 
of human habitations. It coils itself and shelters dunng the 
day in holes in the ground or m any convenient dark place 
m a house It has been found under boxes or packages m a 
Store room, or m almirahs behind discarded articles, behind 




FiR. CO. Common Wolf-Snake. 



Fig. CGu. Common Wolf-Snake. 
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outhouses, beneath flower-pots, under stacks of wood or brick, 
behind bundles of paper in offices, in fact, wherever it can 
conveniently shelter itself. 

It is an active and fierce snake. When discovered, it 
usuall}’- tries to slip away, but if obstructed or an attempt 
is made to catch it, it strikes boldly and bites fiercely. 
Col. Wall, I. M. S. (.Retd. ), has been bitten many times in 
trying to capture it. When in the open it lies coiled, and 
from this position it frequently strikes suddenly and fierce- 
ly at the object of its fur)*. It is decidedly nocturnal. I 
saw one on the verandah of my bungalow at Belgaum at 
9 p. m., and another at 8 p. m. in m)'’ dressing room where 
it was moving about. It immediately laid itself behind a 
chest of drawers, but was speedily dealt with. These snakes 
are good climbers and can climb even vertically if the sur- 
face is slightly rough. I have seen them twice at 10 o’clock 
at night in the roof of the galvanized-iron latrines of 
seiwants in the compound of the Civil Surgeon’s bungalow 
at Sholapur. One was found coiled in a privy pan in my 
bungalow at Ahmednagar, and another was found hidden 
behind some old files, in a window in the clerk’s office 
at the local Civil Hospital, during the day. 

The female lays eggs, 4 to 7 in number, and these 
are ■usuall}’’ deposited between February and July. The 
5mung are 6 to 7 inches long, and in colour and markings are 
exactly like the adults. They grow double their length at 
the end of the first year and are about 1 8 to 20 inches long 
at the end of the second year. The adult grows to about in- 
fect, though most specimens are about 2 feet long, but the 
greatest length recorded, is 2 feet 9 inches. i 

It is a common snake all over India and Ceylon and 
is found also in the Andamans, Malay Peninsula, Indo- 
China and the Philippines. 

In some Indian vernaculars it 
Kawriwala. 
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Scales —Co=Hls 17inmnlboci> Vcntrals I70-22'(. Sub- 
cauclals— divided, 56-80 Supralabials— 9 

2 Striped Wolf Snake or Shaw's Wolf-Snake 
( Lycodon atnatus ) 

It IS a small snake, about 18 inches long It has 11 to 
IS white or icilow crossbars on the bod>, the ground 
colour of the back being dark brown or black These 
bars arc occasvonallj thicker than in the otlicr kinds of w olf- 
snakes, and are like those in the common wolf snake Tbej 
are distinct tow ards the head, and broken or l^'ss regular on 
the tail The bellj IS pearl} white and has no spots Ihe 
head is dark brov, n or black, and the upper hp is •white 

Its haunts are the same as those of the common w olf- 
suake, but It does not seem to be a climber Unlike the 
latter, It is timid When proioked, it coils itself and hides 
its head without striking It is a nocturnal snake 

It lays eggs, 2 to 4 m number 

In etternal appearance it looksaerj much like the 
common wolf snake except that it has 8 shields on the 
upper hp up to the gape of the mouth, whilst the common 
wolf snake has 9 m this region 

This snake IS found in As:>aaj, the i.astern Hiraalajas 
and Burma 

3 Yellow spotted Wolf Soake ( Lycodon tlavomaculalus ) 

This snake is found UKir Nasik and in Sangh in the 
Bombay Presidenc> and in Berar Instead of the white 
bars seen in the common wolf snake, it has small jellotsish 
spots on the back, but these are sometimes replaced by 
distinct yeUov,ish crossbars The colour of this snake is 
dark rather than brownish When the snake is put in 
spint, the spots lose their }eIlow colour after 24 hours and 
thereafter turn white. 
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Other species of wolf-snakes arc : — 

4. Gunther's Wolf-snake ( Lycodon anamallensis ), 
•found in the Westen Ghats (Anaraalais, Wynaad). It is very 
.much like the common wolf-snake and the striped wolf-snake. 

5. Twin-spotted Wolf-snake ( Lycodon jara ), found in 
Bengal, Assam, the Eastern Himalayas and Burma. 

6. Beddome's Wolf-snake Lycodon travancoricus), 
.found in the hills of Western India ( Matheran ), east coast 
-of Madras Presidency and in C. P. 

7. Cantor’s Wolf-snake (jLycorfon found 

in Bengal and Burma. 

8. Anderson’s Wolf-snake ( Lycodon fasciatus ), found 
.in Assam, the Eastern Himalayas and Burma. 

9. Mackinnon’s Wolf-snake •.( Aycoefou mackinnoni), 
.found in the Western Himalayas (Mussoorie and Naini Tal). 

The general appearance of the last six resembles that 
of the common wolf-snake, but the differentiation of the 
-species is based on the number of rows of scales on the 
fjack and the number of ventral .plates and subcaudal 
■shields. 




CH^VTEU XXVI 

Keel«b&cks 

The snakes m this group have ft Nvclhraarked keel oif 
c ich scale of the back, a characteristic distlnctnc of them. 

(Tig. 68). 

In most other snakes the scales are smooth and /Ht^ 
and the back is even, smooth and glossy. In Keel-backs, 
due to the ndge on the scales, the back is son\cv.Uftt, 
rough 



F g €8 Back abowingkested Boales 

Some Tipers have also their back-scales keeled, and 
these have alreadj been desefibea In the chapters on Vjpers; 
but most vipers have small scales on the head and other dis- 
tinctive characteristics. 

There are many varieties of these snakes, but those 
described hereafter are the more important and common, 
ones, 
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1. Chequered Keel-back 
or 

Chequered Water-snake - 
or 

Common Pond-snake (Tropidonotus piscator) 

This snake is of a moderate size with a rather short 
and stout body, and grows to 3 feet or more. The tail is 
long, being ^ to J of the total length. The pupils are round, 
and the part around them is speckled greenish gold. The 
nostrils are placed high on the snout. • It is a common snake 
seen in the vicinity of water, near ponds, tanks, paddy' 
fields and rivers. Hence in some places it is called Pani- 
wala. It should be considered as one of the fresh-water 
snakes, described alread 3 % 

The back is somewhat rough owing to the scales on it 
being keeled. In colour it varies from yellow to very dark 
olive-brown. A narrow, oblique, black streak runs from- 
behind each eye. There are rows of black square spots on 
the back looking like a chequer. The belly is cream- 
coloured. 

It is a very vicious snake somewhat lilce the Echis or* 
Phoorsa (saw-scaled viper). It usuall}’- bites quickly and 
tenaciously. When it strikes, it erects its* body somewhat 
like a cobra. A good man)'- cases of snake-bite in the operr 
countr}'-, especially near water, are probabl)^' due to this 
snake. It is, however, not poisonous. It is usually seen in' 
the daytime. It is an active snake and can jump clear off 
the ground. It swims with great facility and vigour. It, 
feeds mainly on frogs and frequently on^fish. It does hot^ 
constrict the frog or wait till it is dead, but _ if it seizes one 
properly, it begins, to swrIIot'^ it.at onceyand -the. frog goes^ 
in squeaking. This snake retires in. the hot weather and 
comes out when the monsoon bursts. 

The female is ver)' prolific,, and la 5 's .eggs, _ 50 to 75 or" 
more in a clutch, 

14 
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This \'inety of keel b-ick is very common ill o\cr India. 
It IS essentiall) a snake of the plains, but is ilso found 
in hills up to an elevation of 6,300 feet. 

It IS one of the common snakes one should be well 
acquainted with and be able to tdentifj (Pig 69, 70, 70a ) 
Scales — Castals in midbodj in 19 rows Ventrals 
123-152 Anal— di\ ided Subcaudals— divided, 64-95. 

2 Green Keel back ( Macropisthodon plumbicolor ) 

This snake ( Tig 71 ) grows 2 to 3 feet in length Its 
bodj IS rather stout and heavy The back is rough owing 
to its scales being markedly ndged in the middle The tail 
js short 

The back IS grass green, with some irregular dark spots 
oc scattered whitish spots on it The green colour is not due 
to a green pigment, but to a \eUow one on a blue 
or lead coloured background, as m the case of whip snakes 
A black streak runs backwards from behind each ej e The 
chm, throat and bellv are white or buff, but the belly ma> be 
green or blackish The green colour of the snake is 
protective, as it frequents low vegetation and grass 

\oung specimens differ markedly from the adults as re- 
gards the black markings The> have a broad yellow collar 
on the neck with black edge-., the angle of the collar 
pointing foiwarda Thsj have also black stripes on the 
back 

This snake doss not usually chmb trees or bushes It 
frequently enters houses, and I saw a good many in the Cml 
Surgeons bungalow at DhuUa m West Kbandesh and at 
Ahmedntgar when I was stationed there When I was 
at Nasik, it was often found on the goU links there, 

It IS iluH, lethMgic and perfectlj harmless \Vhen 
tUrmed, It maj erect the forepart at its bodj and flatten 
Its neck like a cobra It is therefore sometimes popularly 
knoiin as the Green Cobra It is Benerally seen during the 



Fig. 69. Chequered Keel-back, 



Fig. 70. Chequered Koel-baok, 
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<day, but sometimes also at night. It feeds usually on frogs 
-•and toads. 

It is a common snake in the elevated parts of India, 
.and is mostly found at elevations of 2,000 to 6,000 feet, but 
when found at a lower level, it will always be in the close 
vicinit)" of hills. 

Scales : — Midbody Costals 21-27 rows. Ventrals — 144- 
163. Anal — Divided. Subeaudals — divided, 34-50. 

3. Buff-Striped Keel-back ( Tropidonotus stolatus ) 

This is a small, slender, elongate and graceful snake 
with a long tapering tail, about a quarter of its total length 
■( Fig. 72 ). It grows to 2 or 2J feet. It is greenish-brown and 
.has two buff or 5 ’'ellow parallel stripes along the back extend- 
ing from the neck to the end of the tail. There are a number 
•of black cross-bars on the back broken by these yellow lines, 
wliich are more marked towards the head. The body is darker 
towards the end of the tail. The back is rough, due to the 
■scales being keeled. The belly is white, with black spots on 
•the sides. The eyes are large with round pupils, and the 
iris has yellow flecks. When the snake is fresh after casting 
its skin, it looks like a dandy owing to its variegated 
■colours. 

When the snake is excited, it raises the forepart of its 
•body and inflates itself, revealing a pale blue colour on the 
•«dges of the scales towards the head. In one variety the 
blue colour is replaced by a vermilion red. When e.xcited 
.and half erect, it looks graceful and beautiful. I saw one in 
'.this posture in the Body Guard Lines at Alipore in Calcutta. 

It feeds mainly on frogs and toads and lives near water. 

It is seen in rice fields, grassy cultivated lands, gardens and 
grass farms, and sometimes around bungalows near plants 
grown in pots. It takes shelter in holes in the 
ground or in the masonry of walls, in drains etc. It is very 
Tond of l)dng in water. It is inoffensive and harmless. 
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It is essentially diurnal in Us habits* It retires in the hot 
weather and comes out in the rainy season. 

The female lays eggs, usually 5 to 10 in number. 

It occurfe all over India, usually in the plains, but has- 
also been found at elevations of over 5,000 feet. 

Scales: — Costals in Midbody in 19 rows. Ventrals— - 
120-161. Anal — divided. Subcaudals — -divided, 46-89. 

4, Olivactous Keebback ( Helicops schUtosus ) 

It is a small snake growing to 2 \ feet. The eyes have 
round pupils, and the snake moves its eyeballs very actively. 
The nostrilsare like slits and are placed rather high as in true 
fresh'Water snakes. The body is round and fairly robust.. 
The back is rough owing to keeled scales. The tail is fairly, 
long. The body is deep oUve-green. The belly is of a 
uniform yellow, the flanlU being tinged with a light pink. ^ 

It prefers the vicinity of water and lives usually near 
rivers, tanks, ponds or even smaller collections of ^YateT. 
It is inofFensi\e, though occasionally it shows ferocit)V 
being active. It feeds on frogs and fish. It is completely 
diurnal in its habits. 

The female lays eggs. It is. a common snake found in- 
the plains, as also at elevations of up to 3,000 feet. It :s 
common at Bangalore. 

Scales: — Midbody Costals in 19 rows. Ventrals^— 129— 
157. Anal — divided. Subcaudals — divided, 55-85. Its pecu*- 
liarity is that it has a single internasal shield. 
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Kukri Snakes or Filleted Gronnd-Snakes 

Tlicse arc small, non-poisonous land-snakes growing 
1 to 2 feet long. They have few- teeth as compared with 
-other snakes. Some of the back teeth in the upper jaw are 
flattened before coming to a point, and resemble to a certain 
extent the blade of a Gurkha’s kukri. Hence the name of these 
snakes. . They arc active and are not timid. They move 
about iriostlj’’ in the day. The)'- feed mainly on lizards and 
their eggs and occasionally on the spawn of frogs. 

The)’- occur in southern Asia including the Malay 
States and in Egypt. There are about 40 kinds, of which 
25 occur in India. Some of these are mentioned below. 

, 1. Common Kukri Snake ( Simotes arnensis ,) 

The back of this snake ( Fig. 73 ) is of a brownish' colour 
fading somewhat in the flanks, and is crossed with black bars, 
which on the sides break up into streaks of varying width. 
The interspaces between the bars are always longer than the 
•bars themselves. The bars vary from 20’ to 60 in number, 
including 6 to 12 on the tail. The belly is usually white ^ 
but may be spotted black or brown. 

There are three distinct black marks on the head. In an 
allied snake which is also harmless, there are only two. 

It is found frequently in bungalows and outhouses and 
in masonry and is more often seen during the rains. When 
-molested, it will bite, but its bite produces no harm • 
When excited, it inflates its body to a remarkable extent. 

It grows to 2 feet or a little more. It climbs with great ease. 

It occurs all over India and is common in Bihar. It is also 
found in Ceylon. It usually prefers the plains, but has been 
found at an elevation of 5,503 feet. The female lays eggs, 
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Scales — Midbody Costals in 17 rows. Ventrals — 164-202» 
Anal— dnided. Subcaudals — dwidcd, 41-59. 

2. Light haired Kukri Snake ( Simotcs alhocinctus ) 

This is similar to the common kukri snake, but the bars 
are of a light colour in the middle, though heavily bordered 
with black. There are 17 to 25 of such bars on the body and 
4 to 8 on the tail. 

It IS found m Bengal, Assam, the Eastern Himalay.as 
and Burma It grows 2 to 3 feet long. 

Scales —Ventrals 177-208. Subcaudals— divided, 47-69. 

3. Variegated Kukri Snake ( Oligadan Subgriseus ). 


This snake ( Fig. 74 ) resembles the common kukri snake 
in most respects, but ditfers in colour and markings. The back 
is buff or brown, with black bats across or large black spots 
down It. There are two black marks on the he,ad. The 
belly IS without spots. It grows up to 2 feet. 


It IS found m gardens or houses or amongst pot-plants. 
It frequents damp spots to obtain frogs’ spawn. It is usually- 
inoffensive, but when molested, may bite It is fnanU 

ludnandCeylon It usually prWe/tbe plains bu “can be 

found at elevations of up to 6,000 feet or more. Its sub“ uda! 
shields are divided and number 29 to 56. 

some''o'Th.rarrp:e^mfto CevL''““’' 

some to Assam =-ma and 







CHAPTER XXVlir 

Other Snakes 

1. Trinket Snake ( Coluber Helena ) 

This snake (Figs. 75, 7 So) is common in India and is 
usually found at places over 1,500 feet above sea-levcl. It 
has a narrow head, large nostrils and moderately large 
eyes. The pupils arc either round or horizontally elliptieal, 
the region around them being speckled golden-yellow. The 
body is somewhat slender and smooth. TJbere are black 
cross-bands on the back which enclose three or more white 
islets of a reticulated pattern, looking like little trinkets. 
On the neck there are two black stripes extending to the 
throat. The ground colour of the back is brown, greenish 
or greenish-black. The trinkets mo.y extend to the tail. In 
young specimens they are present towards the front part of 
the body (Fig. 76) and disappear near the middle, but there 
is a long black line on either side in the rear of the back. 

This snake is technically called Coluber helena, 
Coluber in Latin meaning ‘ a snake', and helena in Greek 
meaning ‘ beautiful'. 

This snake is found in or near fairl)'- thin jungle, and 
is also common in populated areas. It is bold, active and 
fierce, but is non-poisonous. When striking, it so 
quickly uncoils itself and snaps at the prey that it appears 
as if it is leaping. It winds its coils round the prey when it 
seizes it, and bites viciously. In delivering its stroke, it re- 
sembles very much the common rat-snake or dhaman. It 
is fond of rats, mice and other small mammals and also 
feeds on lizards, frogs and even other snakes. It grows 
usually 3 to 4 feet long, but ma}' reach a length of 5 feet 
or more. 
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It occurs all over India and in Ceylon. In the Deccan 
I have found it to be very common at Sholapur, Pandharpur 
and Ahmednagar which arc over 1,500 feet .above sea-level. I 
have found it also at DImlia ( West Khandesh ) which is 
under 900 feet above the sea, but here it was evidently 
brought down to the nullahs from the hills around, some of 
which are 1,000 feet higher than Dhulia, 

917 '"23-29 rows, Ventrals- 

A/-265. Anal— entire. Subcaudals— divided, 73 - 100 . 


Asia^Eurl“'°‘T?"'‘‘“‘’'^ S“"sCo;aicr found in 
tinned in this h™t*' ™t'9ties other than those men- 
Assam, A^omtanTrmrX‘^he c' “‘T'Td 

Coluber, which will be describU next Copper-headed 

2- Copper-head. J Rat Snake ( Coluber radialus ) 

Hiu,aU;a:,t:::/“”^ Eastem 

China. It is fairlv comm ' ■ " southern 

usually seen in low landTraaT'befoT'^n°”‘'‘’‘“’“'’‘^'‘''°“®’' 
of 5,000 feet. In Uonpp a ^ “P elevation 

It grows 5 to e ‘ '• 

isabautl/6thofthetoMlen«tTr,r ^ 

some snake with distincUve maA^ " >">"'1- 

nioaeratesirc,thepu„asr„„„H a ; The eyes are of a 
Three black lines rLfate ^’ 1 ^ golden-brown, 

wheel, and hence the name rarf 1 spokes of a 

coloured or dull oranX Thf “'V « “PPOc- 

hack of the head. The ground /nl ^ across the 

und there ate fongitudinal black” t- 
usually three on each side - Tart, 

the postenor part. The belle t stripes in 

belly ,s whitish or pale yellow, often 





Fig. 75. Trinket-Snake. 



Fig. 75«, 


Trinket -Simko 
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mottled Nvitli grej' towards tlic tail, whose undci surface 
mav also be similarly mottled. The young arc coloured and 
marked similarly to the adults. 

It is usually seen in open fields near jungle, and is 
occasionally found in houses which it enters in search of 
rats. It is a bold snake and strikes viciousl}’ when sudden- 
ly approtrehed or brought to bay, erecting the forepart of 
its body. 

Scales: — ^Back rows-bchind the head, 19, midbody 19, 
.posteriorly 17, median back rows keeled. Anal entire. 
Vcntrals 324-250. Subcaudals 83-105, divided. This dis- 
position of the scales and the black transverse stripe on the 
Itead make the identification of the snake easy. 


3. Gunther’s Reed Snake ( Ablabes calamaria ) 

This is a small snake growing to 18 inches in length. 
It has a slender, round body of the same girth through- 
out. The tail is about a quarter of its total length and ends 
in a fine point. 

It is green in colour. It has long lines along the back 

■extending from near the head right up to the Iwo of 

these lines, one on either side, are blackish. Similar blac c 
■lines, but fainter, may be present above or below these. 
There is a dark patch on the back of the head. All t lese 
markings and lines become fainter as the snake grous 
•older. 

It is found in the hills of India. It has been recorded 
from Mahablcsluvar, the Nilgiris, Bangalore and the Hima- 
layas from Almora, Buira Duars etc. It rs not uncommon 

Around Bangalore. 

4. Bridal Snake ( Dryocalamus nympha ) 

This reptile superficially resembles a wolf-snake. The 
xnibiep r , --y There are 35 to 50 white 
iback is dark-brown and s y 
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Or ^ cUow ish croaS b »rs on the bodj Hndtlietiil "Inch f»rc 
" ell marled rnd sp^ccxl wide up irt in the imtcnor There h 
n similar b ir on the held The bcU\ is crcnn<olourcd ll 
la a hmdeorac snihc tind BToVk«ilo 18 inches It occurs in 
Oris=a Southern India tind Ccjlon It la found m the 
plains ns "cll as in the hills 

ijcalc® — 'Mulbod) Costals in 13 rows \cntrnls — 
200-2-13 Anildnidcd bubcaudiils — divided 65-88 

5 Many Toothed Spot bellied Snake— Jerdon’s Polyodonl 
( Polyodontophis subpunclatus ) 

This snake grows to about 2 feet It js non poieonous 
1 he back IS greyish with dark brown spots Sometimes a 
senes of dark spots pass down its middle The bcllj t» 
"lutisli, and the plates on it have a dark epot on either 
side The bead IS black, and the lips ire jcllo" There i» 
a black band bordered \\ ith > cllow on the n ipc of the neck 

It has numerous a ct> small teeth in both jaws It is 
found in peninsular India It is said to he found in or near 
lulls I saw one at Nasik and some specimens at \agpur 
Superficia\l> it looks somewhat like the slender coni 
snake eacept that the bcllj has no cor il red colour 

Scales — Midbodj Costals in 17 rows ^cntrals 151~2H 

Anal— dmded Subciudals — divided 42-76 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Snakes in Britain, South Africa and Australia 
Snakes in Britain 

The Common Viper in Britain is called Vipera herns. It 
is the only poisonous snake found there. There are two 
other snakes found in Britain, both of which are harmless. 
They are : — 

1. Ring or Grass Snake (Tropidonotus natrix ) 

This is greenish, with dark spots on the back and sides 
and a bright yellow band round the neck. The belly is 
■black and grey. When brought to bay, it hisses and strikes, 
but usually does not bite. It is not found in Scotland. It is 
about 3 feet in length, but may grow to 5 feet or more. 

This snake is harmless and helps in keeping down mice. 
It is generally found near water and in marshy ground. It is 
a good swimmer. It feeds on frogs, toads, fish and mice. 
The female lays eggs, 20 to 30 in number. It emits a very 
unpleasant smell when encountered bj-^ an enemy. 

2. Smooth Snake ( Coronella austriaca ) 

This is a rare snake in Great Britain, though plentiful on 
the Continent. It is about 2 feet long. It is 
brownish- 5 ’’ellow or reddish-brown in colour. It feeds on 
lizards and mice. When faced by an enemy, it emits a dis- 
agreeable odour and assumes a ferocious attitude by erecting 
itself on its tail, hissing and darting out its tongue, but 
it is quite harmless. The young are born alive. 

African Snakes 

Some of the important poisonous snakes of Africa are 
the Naja or Cobr.a, Ringhal, Coral Snake, Garter Snake, Tree 
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Cobra or Mamba and aanous kinds of Mpcrs, the chief of 
■which IS the Puff Adder. In addition tlicrc arc otlicr poison- 
ous snakes which cause senous, though not fatal, sjTnptoms 
in man These are the back-fanged Coomclang and 
Schaapsteker. 

Among the Cobras there arc jcllow, brown and black 
Tancties Some of these and the nnghals arc called Spitting 
Cobras, as they haae the power of spitting ^enom, that is, 
they eject it in a spraj to some distance. If this spray 
reaches an unbroken skin, it of course does no harm, but if 
It enters the ej c, severe inllamiiatton of the eye may occur. 

There is a peculiar snake m Africa called the Egg-eating 
Snake ( DasyptUts scabra ) This snake feeds on eggs onl>, 
and after swallowing the egg, it breaks it within and throws 
out the shell by means of teeth like projections on its spine. 

Snakes in Australia 

The best known species of dangerous snakes m Austra- 
lia are the Copperhead, the Brown Snake, the Tiger Snake 
the Black Snake and the Death Adder, all belonging to the 
family of Coluiridae. There are no \ipers m Australia. 



CHAPTER XXX 

Is a Snake Poisonous or Harmless ? 

It is necessary to know whether a snake is poisonous 
or otherwise, and whether a person bitten by one has poison 
injected in him or not. When it is realised that the deaths 
from snake-bite in India are nearly ten times the number of 
those due to all the wild animals put together such as tigersy 
panthers, bears and crocodiles, the importance of the subject 
will be better appreciated. As many as 100 deaths 
occur dail)' in the whole of India from snake-bite alone. It 
must be remembered that this appalling mortalit)’’ is not all 
due to snake-poisoning, for a part of it is due to fright and 
ignorance. A knowledge of how to distinguish a poisonous 
snake from a harmless one is therefore essential. Even a 
layman can acquire this knowledge with a little effort. 

When a land-snake that has bitten a person is Idlled or 
seen and is found to be neither a viper nor a krait nor a 
cobra, he can rest assured that not much harm will come to 
him and that the bite will not be fatal. If the chief points of 
distinction among these three big groups of poisonous snakes 
are remembered, their identification is easy. All vipers have 
broad plates on the belly ( B'ig. 9 ) and either small scales on 
the head ( Fig. 13 ) or a pit between the nose and the eye 
( Fig. 26 ). If a snake has small scales on the belly similar 
to those on the back (Fig. 10) as in the small worm-like' 
blind snakes, it is definitel)’' harmless. If the scales or plates 
on the belly are narrow, that.is, they are not broad enough 
to extend right across the belly, but cover only the middle 
of it ( Fig. 11 ) as in the python, the double-headed snake 
and Russell's earth-snake, the snake is decidedly non- 
poisonous, however big and terrifying it may be. 

Most of the land-snakes one comes acrossdiave broad 
belly-plates, but they may be poisonous or non-poisonous. 
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It IS ad\isftble to bear in mind thit nil poisonous snnbcs li i\c 
broad phtes on the bell) , though the ret erse is not true. 
But nil snahes rrhicli Imosmnllor narrow bell) plates nro 
non poisonous Again the reterso is not true All 1 md- 
snakeslme a round and tapering Lail Sen snakes, which 
are all poisonous, hare a Bat tail, and casualties from their 
bite can only occur in the open sea or near the shore 


t\hen a land snake is killed and is seen to hue 
broad bell) plates, the nert thing is to look at the scales 
on the top of the head If these scales are small or there 
IS a pit between the nos: and the C)e, the snake is a 
viper and is therefore poisonous There is no mistaking 
It These features are easil) discerned eicn if the head is 
smashed If a snake with broad belly plates has not either 
of these charaetenstics of a iiper. then proceed to find out if 
It IS a cobra or a krait The cobra has an erpansiblo neck 
or hood, which cannot be mistaken for an) thing else when 
the snake IS aliie The mark of a spectacle or InoH^ 
may be present on the neck The thud upper lip sTeW m 
aery big and touches the shield of the nose and fl,l “ 

characterisue which the cobra shares with the coral" sMke' 

If there 'ire two or three senes of Hori »ain* » ^ 

surface of the neck, it is a cobra Thp p 

the head and no small scales thp laii a shields on 

to vipers 1 he Indian cTbrn Ka “'T 

shield between the 4th and 5th 1 shaped 

‘ euneate A kmg ^bra J'” 

behind the panetals on the head Tfth! 

not these characteristics, .fif net a ohrr tL 

then IS whether It is a krait a ‘ “ aoora. The question 

Chapter, the krait is uX of a d”" Tor'’ ” ^ 

along the middle of the back enU / ^ scales 

common krait has also whu^ ■* 

and black hands cnX tXfXnXraX 
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•jiot a viper, a cobra, a coral snake, a krait or a sea- 
:snnkc, it definitely belongs to a non-poisonous kind. All 
-other snakes, however big and fierce they may appear, are 
non-poisonous. 


There is one more point to be remembered. Non- 
poisonous snakes have a row of teeth along each margin of 
the upper jaw, whilst in poisonous snakes these teeth are 
replaced by one or two poison-fangs in the front. If a pin 
is passed along the margin of the upper jaw inside the 
niouth, a number of indentations or teeth will be struck in 
-the front part of the jaw if the snake is non-poisonous, 
whilst only one or two of these will be struck if the snake is 
poisonous. If the mouth of a cobra, a krait or a viper is 
opened, this can be easily verified. It should also be borne in 
mind that all poisonous snakes and nearly all non-poisonous 
vones have two rows of teeth on the palate. So if the pin is 
passed deeper into the mouth, one or two rows of teeth will 
•be struck in nearly all snakes, whether poisonous or non- 
poisonous. These teeth should not be mistaken for the 
marginal teeth of the upper jaw. Care should be taken not 
to pass the pin right inside the mouth, but it should be moved 
just inside and along the side of the upper jaw. In vipers 
.and cobras there are no teeth along the margin in the back 
part of the upper jaw, but in kraits there are four teeth in 
J;his part behind the poison-fangs. But in these snakes 
■there are no teeth in the front part of the upper jaw 
except the fangs, whilst in nearly all non-poisonous 
snakes there are a number of small teeth in this part. 
This point, though not difficult to verify, has not so far 
."been stressed by other writers on snakes, but I have found 
it an infallible means of distinguishing a poisonous snake 
Trom a non-poisonous one except in cases where the head 
is badly smashed. ' . , , 


Col. Wall, after studying thousands of Indian snakes 


drew up a chart which has been published by the^em'^g;^^' 
JNiatural History Society. It is from this thafidhej^wove-.^ 
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mentioned points of distinction bet\ieen the poisonous and" 
non poisonous snakes of Indii hive been taken He gncs 
the broad distinctions, based maml> on the scale 
characteristics, between the chief kinds of poisonous snakes, 

1 e , sea snakes and the four big groups of land snakes, 
namel> , vipers (v, ith or without pit), cobras, coral snakes and 
kraits It IS a vet> useful chart, and this as well as 
pocket svieptints of it can be obtained from the bociet) 

The following table summarizes, for read> reference, 
the points of distinction between poisonous and non poison- 


ous snakes — 

Snakes 


'XbU eompieased sideways 


Tanoyllndrioal and nob 

and flat 


compressed 

Sea snaka— poiaonoua 


Land make 

1 


SmaU ecslea oa the Belly scales oot broad Broad platei ootreriog 
belly as on back enough to extend the entire «ridtb of the- 


1 

right across it belly 


Non poisonous 

I 

Non poisonoas 


1 

Small scales on the 
head 

1 

Small eoalee or shields Shields 
on the bead and a I 

loreal pit (between nose 1 

aod eye > 

1 

1 

1 on the bead 

Viper— po«rono»j 

V 

Pit Viper penaonoua 


1. 3td TTppir 1 p shield 

2 Soales IB (heoentral 3 Kent 

1 of the charac— 


touobea the eye and raw oa the back are en terlttics mentioned itx 

note shield larged and there may elthet No I or 2 

I be baade ot half nags | 

Cobras & Coral amfces aeros* the back Sab- Non-poisoncos 

I Poiaonona [ 

Neck with with coral Kralt — fot$onoa$ 

hood and spots on 

msrkings the belly 
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It often happens that a pci'son is bitten by a snake and' 
lie has not killed or scon it. Even in such eases it is pos- 
sible to infer from the character of the bite and the condi- 
tion of the bitten part, whether the snake is a poisonous or 
non-poisonous one. As has been mentioned before, poison- 
ous snakes hare only fangs and no other teeth on the front, 
part of the margin of the upper jaw, and when they bite,, 
the fangs penetrate or scratch the skin. So there will be 
usuall)” only two punctures on the skin a small distance apart,, 
the distance varying with the width of the snake’s mouth. A 
non-poisonous snake has a set of teeth on the side of the upper- 
jaw of a more or less similar t5’^pe, and its bite may leave 
man}^ puncture marks. The bite of a poisonous snake is 
usuall}' a slab, and the puncture may be deeper than that 
from the bite of a non-poisonous snake, as the fangs of the 
former are longer and better developed than ordinary 
teeth. 

These punctures may not be easily discernible to the- 
naked eye, but if seen carefully or with a lens, they can be 
made out. A poisonous snake may inflict just an oblique- 
bite, in wliich case instead of two punctures there may be 
only one or just a scratch. For in many cases, the snake’s 
mouth is too small to grip a limb or other part and has to- 
operate obliquely, with the result that the recurving fangs 
slip off after tearing or scratcliing the skin instead of punc-- 
turing the part. 

There are other local symptoms resulting from a bite 
which will show whether poison has been injected or not. 
Whenever any mechanical injury like a bite occurs, there - 
will be some pain. But when poison is injected, pain, 
is sure to be felt either immediately or shortly thereafter. 
The pain is severe and is of a stinging or burning character,, 
and persists for a long time. Pain of this type is usually 
associated with snake-poisoning. Naturally the intensity of 
the pain will vary with the amount of poison injected, and 
hence the larger the dose, the more intense will be the pain.- 
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In cobra bite, the pin begins to get numb liter some Urae 
oiving to paril} sis of the nerves 

The pan bitten will swell almost it once if poison has 

inte^^r'’fi,*^'*’ swelling results even after some 

ratenal, there is good reason to infer tint no poison 

has entered with the bite ^ 

oozes?urinr''°?rT“^''“‘’ """o-- some blood 
mmutes clot IS formed on the wound after a few 

markedU rj clotting power of the blood is very 

rSa on The blood, instead 

form of -i thin oozes out in the 

-the bite IS bv a non‘f discharge for some hours If 

sealed up with clot !>>= punctures will be 

sometimes purple in a tewr mm . S'cemsh or bluish, 
This IS due toTomrbleernr “= -f 

about the bite If no uoisnn 'be skin round 

discoloration or sweUmT or a =“bh 

Iccil signs are more p onoim a A" '>“==« 

bite of an, other poisLua p^ke'" ■" 

bnib so™ w^minUh^'^'T 
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CHAPTER XXXT t’ ) _ 


Treatment for Snake- Bite ' 



Snake-venom is ver)' potent and is carried up and absorb- 
•ed into the body within a few minutes. So such measures 
.as are possible should be promptly taken if thej’’ are to have 
.•any effect. When you sec a bitten person, decide quickly 
whether poison has been injected in the bite. If the snake 
was seen or has been killed and is available for examination, 
you can find out from the details given in the preceding 
chapters whether or not it is a poisonous one. So also from 
■the local signs in the bitten part you can infer whether 
poison has been injected or not. If you are certain that it 
has not, cheer up the patient, allay his fears and tell him 
that no harm will come from the bite> No treatment is 
needed in such cases. The wound may be washed with 
•clean water, covered with a clean handkerchief and tied up. 
This procedure will prevent the entr)’’ of dirt into the wound. 
The person may then be sent to a doctor if he so desires. 
J3ut if there is a certainty or suspicion that poison has been 
injected in the bite, first aid treatment should be promptly 
given and the person sent to a doctor. This first tieatmcnt 
consists in applying a ligature and then cutting into the 
punctures freely and deep with a clean knife, so as to let 
•the blood flow out freely. The cut should be made along 
•the length of the limb and not across, so as to avoid cutting 
a-nany or large blood-vessels.” When the blood flows, some 
•of the poison will flow out with it. Then wash the part we 
with clean water or any antiseptic lotion. The object is 
wash out as much of the poison as possible. Some poison 
has already been absorbed into the person’s system, but le 
washing out of the wound may just prevent sufficient poison 
heing absorbed to kill the person, or in other wor s,r&n e 
.the dose sublethal or non-fatal. A small quantity of potas- 
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Slum perm'^iig'iTi'itc be moistened nnd \n cU rubbed into 
the wound 'is an 'intiscptic In tillages it is usually a\ml- 
nble from the village hc'idman v-ho stocks it for use if 
cholera breaks out A fen hints about ipplj mg ii ligature 
should be noted U can be made (tom a handkcrcluef or 
an> other piece of cloth It should be tied at some distance 
above the bite on a fleshy part between the part bitten and 
the heart and should be tight enough to prcicnt blood- 
circulation m the hmb This will prevent the poison from 
circulating and being absorbed into the sjstcm Ihe 
ligature should not be kept too long, not more than 1 5 or 20 
minutes, as otherwise the limb might become gangrenous 
owing to the blood supply being cut off When the ligature 
has been applied foment the bitten part and take the persoa 
to the nearest hospital, where his 9 >mptoms will bo studied- 
and Antivenene injected into his sjstem Antnenene is 
stocked in most hospitals and dispensaries now ad s When, 
injected, it neutralises the poison of the cobra or Russell s- 
V iper It IS an absolute specific against the poisons of these 
two snakes and is sure to save the life of the patient i£ 
injected m time Even if injected after some dela> , it maj 
prove effective When there is the least doubt that snake 
poisoning has occurred, Antivenene should be injected, as 
though It neutralises snake poison, by itself it is non poison- 
ous and harmless 

It has not so far been possible to prepare Antivenene 
for kvait or phooisa poisoning It is difficult to obtain the 
poisons of these snakes m sufficient quantity , as thej do- 
not thrive in captwitj 

At the Haffkme Institute m Bombay a number of 
cobras and Russell s vipers are confined These are made- 
to bite on a piece of rubber tissue tied around the nm of a 
glass When the fangs puncture the rubber, the poison drops 
into the glass 1 his is collected and dried m u vacuum desic- 
cator This dried venomrs,ellowish like amber It is them 
seut to Kasauh (Punjab), where it is dissolved and injected 
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5nto horses in gradually increasing doses, until they become 
immune to the particular poison. This means that, even if 
n large dose of the poison is injected into an immunised 
horse, he will not feel any ill effects. This is due to a large 
number of antibodies or substances formed in the horse’s 
blood, powerful enough to neutralise the snake-poison. A 
<iuantity of this blood is removed from the horse, the portion 
<that clots is separated and the serum that remains is 
bottled and issued. This is Antivenene. 

It should be remembered that, if a person is bitten 
'by a poisonous snake, it does not necessarily mean that he 
“'vill die if not treated. The snake might have bitten some 
■animal just before an,d used up all its poison at the time. In 
that case no poison could enter his body and there would 
not be any local signs on the part bitten such as swelling, 
'discoloration or oozing of blood. Or it might happen that 
the snake, not getting a good bite, could not inject enough 
poison to kill the person, though it might be enough 
“to produce local signs in the part bitten and other symptoms. 

Or the bite might have been inflicted on a part covered by 
clothes and a good deal of the poison might have spilt itself 
■on the garment and only a negligible quantity entered the 
limb, which might bring about signs and symptoms of a mild 
character, but not death. Experience shows that even in cases 
of bite by poisonous snakes, 50 per cent or more survive. 

Out of nearly 300 kinds of land-snakes found in India, 

40 are poisonous. Some of the poisonous kinds like the 
cobra are seen more often and hence contribute in a 
larger number to snake-bite cases than the others. Thus, 
Toughly, one out of every five cases of snake-bite in India 
may be attributed to a poisonous snake. Again, as above 
mentioned, the bite of a poisonous snake may not be fatal . 
in half the number of cases. So, altogether, about 90 out of 
every 100 persons bitten by snakes survive without any 
treatment. It is these very cases that are claimed by the so- 
callcd snake-doctors as cures, and various roots, herbs. 
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leiies, stones, charms, meant itions etc are accrediteJ 
with curative properties m cases of snako-bite, winch is 
usually regarded is sj nonjmouswithsnnkc poisoning Most 
of these so called remedies have been subjected to a thorough 
test against snake poison, and not one of them has proved 
to be of anj avail If an> one thinks that he has a remedv 
for snake poisoning, he should send a sample or the formal i 
to the Haffkine Institute at Parel, Bombay, vv hero there are 
Jill facilities for testing its eflicaej 

'nvo a psychological 
etrect on a bitten person bj soothing his nerves, allav ing 
^s^fears and so strengthening his heart muscle, but nothing 

gum like benzoin are also shown as snake stones As the°v 

all. have some adhesive and absorotive wop .1 ® 

made to stick to the bitten part but thev * 

Dr K S, Mhaskar nnd Rev Tather T r r* 

expenmented with “^bout 500 so-called mediJn 

poisoning They have tested all known nlawt 

their combinations at the Phnrm i ^ remedies and 

the Haffkine Institute sltav Tnd /‘“i of 

these have ay mei5*vhsCr™r“iteeZ agI,^^ 

Medical Research Memoirs unlliTThe tftl 

Kcinedies med S, BnaHt „a„T , ‘ Piant 

Epmk & Co , Calcutta ■.-y ‘’■'om Thacker, 

It IS often asked how, 
which circulates in the body very ,„™fch 
over reach a person in tae Bm u 
heredthat though suake po sen is ahforbl7:;X ^dTam 
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usually does not occur till after some qj course, 

death takes place after 5 to S hours m 

a person f f ^o if a porson“geta Intivenenc treat- 

of poison injected, bo il a perso s .Iwiivs a chance 

ment within a few hours of .^® ^ Though 

of the poison being neutralised an villages fields or 

cases of snake-bite usually occur m ^ hours’ 

jungles, many of these transport. And 

reach of a dispensary in these Intivenene and the 

if every dispensary is made [,ye 5 , 

doctor in charge knows when and how to 
can certainly be saved. 


caw certainly be saved. nnints 

in treating a case of snake-poisoning, three chief points 

should he remembered i- This 


should be remembered 

1. The poison shouU be neutr^ the wound 

is done by cutting into the punctur , 

and rubbing into-it permanganate o p • , 

• 1 T. nf the poison should be prevented. 

2. The circulation ot tue poi 

This is done by applying a ligature. counteracted.- 

3. The effect of the body produces some 

The poison a'«“dy ahsorbed in o 

sj^mptoms, but these can o y 
tion of Antivenene. 

vnrCAi 
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Protection ngttin*t Snnket 

Dogs nnd citshi\o n strong anlip'ittij for rcplitcs, 
'cspecmll) snikcs Dogs c'lnnot see «cn in the dark, but 
their sense of sm'^U cm,h\c3 them to detect the presence ofn 
snake Cats c in see m ell m the <1 irk nnd tlicj nrc fond of ruts 
nnd mice Snakes enter houses usuallj in sc irch of these 
rodents, and so cals are usefut m kiUing snakes m or iiround 
Uouecs Thc> attack c\cn poisonous snakes Thc> rc- 
peatcdlj rush at a snake nnd make n noise which iltracls 
our attention and enables us to notice the presence of the 
reptile 

Some snakes h%c in or new houses Hence it is impor- 
tant that the compounds of houses should be kept free of 
jungle, tall grass ants ncsts,brokcnmasonr>, rubbish heaps 
etc, and that outhouses fowUiousc etc should not be too 
close to the dwelling Thatched roofs and ceding cloth 
shouldnlwajs be considered unsafe as snakes are fond of 
hung in them Thej also Inc in old deserted buildings with 
holes and crevices and overgrown w uh grass and other vegeta 
tion especially if water IS anj where near Well built houses 
usuallj have no refuge for them As snakes are generally 
ground immals one should not sleep on the ground in 
the open or in small huts, but use cots or charpoys Tall 
grass or thick vegetation should not be allowed to grow m 
the gardens as these maj harbour snakes Gravel paths 
round a building are a protection against them Snakes 
oometimes crawl into houses through druns from bathrooms 
or other rooms Such dravn.% should Vlwvs SnCi -metal gauze 
fixed at the openings In snake infested places, flower pots 
should not be kept on verandahs 

^Yhen going into the jungle for shikar or on other work, 
one should wear long boots and leggings gaiters or putties 
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for prolcction, and while going over a dilapidated building, 
should ahva}'s have boots on and keep one’s hands awa)”- 
from crevices/ corners or holes. 

Where snakes are common, it is always advisable to 
carry a light when going out at night, to avoid treading on a 
snake and being bitten. Villagers going out at night usually 
carry a stout stick with which they strike heavily on the 
ground as they walk along. This is a useful precaution. A 
snake hears sounds conveyed through the ground and glides 
awa)' from one's path. 

It is advisable for people living in or going about 
snake-infested places to have a Brunton’s lancet and 
potash permanganate cr 5 ’’stals. The lancet and crystals 
can be had packed in a small wooden tube, which can be 
easily carried in one’s pocket. In case of a bite, a deep 
cut should at once be made into the bitten part and the 
crystals rubbed in it. If there is the least suspicion of 
the snake being poisonous, a doctor or an hospital should 
be sought immediately. In snake-infested districts 
Antivenene should be kept by every doctor and in every 
dispensary. But it is still better that one should carry a 
bottle of this preparation in case the doctor consulted has not 
got it at the moment, Antivenene can be obtained from 
the Central Research Institute at Kasauli ( Punjab ), and a 
sealed tube containing 40 c, c. or less costs about Rs. 3. 

Snakes have several enemies. Birds of prey and many 
of the smaller carnivorous animals feed upon young snakes 
and frequently attack and eat the adults, Man}"- kinds of 
snakes are cannibals and swallow their own young besides 
those of others. 

Certain animals like the raungoose, meercat, hedgehog 
and pig kill and eat snakes, but none of them are immune 
to snake-poison. If a venomous snake bites any of them on 
the mouth or skin and injects its poison, they die. The 
Secretary-bird, the Stork, the Honey Buzzard, the Road- 
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runner nnd some other l»ifd< kill flr<d cat snakes. 'Ihc^ 
snakc-c'itcrs n\oitl the funRsof ihc rqililc^ by their ftr.dity 
nnd qulcknc'ss of ino'cment, mode of attncl;, nnd nnlurnl 
defensive covermRS such as thick Jong hair or spines on the 
body or widely expansible wines. The pitj is practic illy im- 
mune to the venom, us its body is protected bv lluck ! tvers 
of f.it. 



CIIAPTEH XXXIII 

Identification of a Snake 

It is onl)’ by scientific methods that a snake can be cor- 
xectly identified. The disposition, size, number and charac- 
teristics of the scales on the belly, the head and the back, 
enable one to find out the family, the subfamily, the genus 
and ultimately the species to which the snake belongs. The 
colour of a snake is no guide to its -identification, as the 
colour is usuall)' adapted to the surroundings. Thus a 
cobra may be black, wheat-coloured, brown, grey, red, 
green or even whitish. Again, the size of a snake is no 
guide cither, as it must var}-- with its age. The marlcings on 
a snake also vary in the same kind. Thus a cobra may 
have on the neck a ring mark ( monocle ) or a double ring 
( spectacle ) mark, or no mark at all. Also in some snakes 
the )*oung have quite different markings or even colour 
from those which they acquire in the adult stage. It will thus 
be seen that the apparent external characteristics of a snake 
may mislead one in precise!}’’ identifying it. But to la)” 
persons these features will appeal most, and the majority 
will neither have the time nor the inclination to go into 
'details about the scales. For such people the following 
information will be useful for identification of the more 
common snakes in India. 

If the tail of a snake is found to be flat and compress- 
ed like the blade of an oar, it is a sea-snake ( Fig, 43 ) and 
is therefore poisonous. If the tail is rounded, it is a land- 
snake. 

If the belly scales of a land-snake are found to be 
similar to those on the back (Fig. 10) and the snake is 
about a foot long or less and appears somewhat like a worm, 
it is a blind burrowing snake and is harmless. If the 
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scales on tlie bclh arc narrow or rf bio ul, lire not broatl 

enough to cover its cnliTC wiiltb ( lig then tUc snake 

IS most piobabU one of the burrowing varieties or u 
pjUion and IS non poisonous If the tail ends m a blunt 
di=c ( 1 ig 47 ), tint IS, docs not taper, it la not a p\ tlion but 
oneoftUo burrowing earth snakes ind is h irm!cs6 The 
bcU> plates in the pjthon group arc narrow (of medium 
breadth) ( I ig 1 1 ) I krcc important sn ikes in this group 
deserve notice If the tail is blunt and looks somewhat 
like the head, and the snake is 2 to 4 feet long, it is pro 
bablj Johns earth snake or the so c tiled double headed 
cnale(lig 51) It ma) be darker light and ma> have 
irregular patches or no markings at all Russell s earth 
snake maj be grej orbrown, with jcllowish or dark patches 
on the back (Tig 49) i he tail is short, but pointed Ihc 
python IS a big snake, <3 to S feet long or more, with >cllow 
irceguhr patches, forming a four sided pattern on the back 
( I igs 53, 54 ) All these snakes are non poisonous 

If a snake is found to have verj broad bell) plates cvr 
tending right across the bell) (Tig 9) then the head should 
be etamincd If there is no mental groov e beneath the chin 
It is a slug snake (rig 56) K the mental groove is present, it 
belongs to the famil> of Vtpertdae or Colubndac If there 
jb a pit between the nose and the eve, it is a pit viper 
(Tig 26) As in all vipers, its head will be triangular. 
As to what kind of pit viper jt is, it will not be difficult 
to find out from the descriptions of the common kinds of 
pit vipers m India given in Chapter \ But for ordi 
-nary purposes it is enough to know that it is a pit- 
aiper and is poisonous If there is no pit between the 
most and Vae eye, the scales on fheliead should be observed 
If they ate small like those on the back (Fig 13), it is i 
-pitless viper and is highly poisonous If it is a big snake 

nnd has arow of black nngs on the middle of the back with 

another row along the sides, itisa Rus=ell s viper (Figs 18 , 
a9) If, on the contrarj , it is of asmaU size, about2 feet long 
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or less, and lias no black rintfs on the back or sidcs, but has 
u whitish mark like a bird’s foot-print on the liead and white- 
sinuous lines on the sides of the back ( Fig. 22 ), it is a saw- 
sc;ilcd viper ( Echis or Phoorsa ). These two are the most 
important among pitlcss vipers. If it is neither of these, 
it will be easy to find out what otiicr kind of pitlcss viper 
it is from the description given in Chapter IX. 

If, in spite of having broad belly -plates, the snake is not 
a viper with or witliout a pit, but has shields on the head, 
one has to find out if it is a cobra or a coral snake or 
a krait. The distinctive characteristics of all these have 
already been mentioned, but bear repetition. In cobras 
and coral snakes the third uppcr-lip-shicld touches the eye 
and the nose-shield (Fig. 35), In addition, the Common 
Indian Cobra has a small shield wedged in between the 
fourth and fifth lowcr-lip-shiclds and an expansible neck 
with or without a monocle or spectacle mark on it, and 
m.ay have dark plates on the under surface of the neck. 

The King Cobra is usually a big snake with a well- 
marked hood and has often white or yellowish cross-bars or 
chevrons on the body (lug, 36), but no such marks on the 
neck as the common cobra may have. The shields on the 
under surface of the tail of the ordinary cobra are divided 
throughout (Fig. 12), whilst in the king cobra they are 
divided towards the end but entire towards the root of 
the tail. Both the common cobra and the king cobra are 
very poisonous and dangerous. 

But if the snake has the third upper-lip-shield touch- 
ing the eye and the nose-shield and yet is not a common 
-cobra or king cobra, then most probably it is a coral snake 
(with pink or other colour on its body somewhere). This 
■snake is usually small and, though poisonous, is not danger- 
■ous so to, man. It is usually found in hills. 

,tion of the different varieties of this snake has alp^^^i^ Oq 
given in Chapter 'XII, li 

urr.ARr. 
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If a hnd-snake Ins broad bclh plntcs but is not o- 
MpcT, and has shields on the he-xd but is not a cobra or a 
coral snake, It has to bo ascertained whether it is a krait,. 
as tins IS the onlj poisonous kind of snake that remains ta 
be considered 1( the haek is dark, with whitish bars begin 
mng at some distance from the head and continuing nearl> 
to the end of the tail, if the scales along the middle of the 
bad are distinctl> bigger than those on the sides and are 
more or less he'cagonal and if the shields on the under 
surface of the tail are entire, it is probablj the common 
krait (rig 41) In this connection, the points of distinc 
tion between the wolf snal e and the common krait em 
phasised earlier in this book should be borne m mind If 
the scales along the middle of the back are enlarged it is a 
krait and if the snake is of a fairlj large size and has broad 
yellow or white bonds it is a banded krait (I ig 42) All 
kraits are lery poisonous 

If ft land snake with broad bellj plates has not the 
characteristics of a \ iper, cobra or krait, then it is of a non- 
poisonous kind If a pm is passed along the margin of its 
upper jaw, it will be found that there are man> teeth m the 
front All the abo’.e mentioned poisonous groups — cobras, 
coral snakes, kiaits and vipers — ^baae fangs m that place 
instead of a number of teeth 

When it IS seen that land snake though having 
broad belly plates, is of a non poisonous kind the shape, 
size md general configuration of its bodj will enable 
one to identify it One should note whether it is long 
and slender or broad and stout what its colour is whe 
ther it hao markings on the body and if so of what pat 
tern o^d colour what the characteristics of the 
scales on the bod) are "hether the) are juxtaposed or are 
imbricate and whether the) are keeled or smooth If the 
scales arc distinctly keeled, it is one of those keel bicks 
described ahead) (Chapter XXVI) either a green keel 
back or a buff striped one or a chequered keel back The 
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green keel-back is a grass snake, absolutelj’ grass-green, with 
practicallj- no markings on the body (Ing. 

young have black Hnear marldngs. 1 ho buff-stnped keel-bac,v 

L “handsome snake with long straight hues extending rom 

the head to the tail (Fig. 72-) The chequered keel-back 

(Fi«s. 69. 70) is a rather big stout snake found near water. 

SnS;s whici are long and slender and have a -ther ^ 
are usually tree-snakes. They are brownish or green in colour 
If the snke is brownish and has 
white and black spots on the ,‘1'; 

like makings on the back, it is a trinket 

has a long body which is less slender tliai. that of a_tree^ 


snake. ifthrs^lkir^e^nTr browm and h. a « 
body with a tail like a whip-lash, it is a w p 
(Fig. 63). 

If the snake is thick and sluggish. "'■* 
near the top of the snout, it is probably a " 
described already. If the snake is big, lo"? “ ‘ , 

is yellowish or dark, it is a rat-snake or ‘j. 

The common rat-snake has black marc 8 S 5 

ranged on the back. The belly is f ^ ^ 
have black edges. This snake is 4 to 6 feet long.^.^ ^ 

brown with black bars across tli^ 

If the snake s brown b^own ^nth v^vhite 

it is a kukn snake probably a wolf-snake;— 

bars or arches ^ 51 distinguished from the krm^^ 

(Figs. 66, 67), which is easuy us 

These are some of the main varieties of snakes foun 

in India. • 

1 • r>niip-ht and is found difficult to identif} , 

Ifasnamis ‘ Bombay Natural History Society, 
it may be sent t ^ Society gladly undertakes 

6 Apollo Street, B jbay. 

the identification .^^rriter, bottled in spirit and then 

should be washed I ^ .j^^sription of it on the lines 
sent to the Society. 
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giscn below should be 1 cpt b) Uic sender Ihc bocicty 
will identify It, ind the description Kept b\ him will cniblc 
htmeisil} to identify the simc type iROin 

In attempting to describe a snnKc, ‘■ome sucli method 
ns the following should be ndoptcd — 

1 Place date ind time of capture U lien killed 

2 Length of the snake including tml Length of the 
tail Whether the t ill is (1 it, rounded, pointed, blunt, trunc itc 
or spiny 

3 Seales on the b ick — number of longitudm il rows in 
mtdbody, charictcr of the sc lies— -whether smooth or keeled, 
contiguous or o^crlapplng rounded, o\ id or rhomb c ^c^ 
tebral scales— whether cnl irgcd or not 

4 ^ cntrals— whether broader narrow, how m my , 
their colour whctiicr ridged or ungulate at the sides 
Anal — whether single or bifid etc Subcaudals — whether 
Single or diMded and how many U there arc spots on the 
bcUy , tUeir colour and po?>itvon 

5 Head— wheth-r distinct from the neck or not, 
broad or narrovf, high or ftat 

Lyes — whether large, moderate or small 

Pupils—whether round rertically elliptical or horizon 
tally elliptical 

Ins — its colour 

Isostnls— their position (whether on sides or on top of 
snout ) 

Head-shields— any peculiarities from normal type, 
whether there are coloured streaks or bands on them ami 
if so, their position 

Lpper labials — their number 

Lower labials— their number sublinguals— whether 

normal or not avhether the mental groo% e is present 
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6. Bod)’ — ground colour of the back; whether there is 
tiny colour pattern on the back such as stripes or streaks 
andjifso, their position.- 

Longitudinal markings — whether stripes or streaks, 
their number, breadth, position and colour. If there are 
series of spots or rings, their size, disposition and number. 

Transverse markings— whether there are cross-bars 
or bands on the head; whether there are any rings, and 
if so, their number and where they begin. 

Many persons are loth to send any specimen by post, 
■because they consider that it entails the trouble of sending 
it in bottle and spirit, which means extra care in packing 
etc. But if a specimen is presers'ed in methylated spirit for a 
week or ten days, it is quite safe to send it in a tin. Take 
some tow or rough cotton-wool. , Dipit in spirit and then 
rinse it out. Put a little of this tow at the bottom of the tin, 
then transfer the specimen from the bottle to the tin, put 
some more rinsed tow or cotton-wool on the top and close 
the tin. The tin contains no liquid and can be sent by post 
-like any ordinary tin if properly covered up. 
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The imaginar)' existence of a double-headed snake 
( John's earth-snake ), which is believed to move forward or 
backward with equal facility alternately every six months, is- 
probably connected with a solar myth. The tail of this 
snake is blunt and looks somewhat like its head. Snake- 
charmers take advantage of this f ict, and making a slit at the 
end of its tail, give the tail the appearance of a mouth, to 
exploit the credulity of ignorant people. 

The dhaman is considered to be a male cobra in many 
parts of India. It is a big and rather aggressive snake, and 
one variety ver}'- much resembles the cobra in colour and 
external characteristics and is often mistaken for it. This- 
accounts for the various stories associated with the dhaman 
— ^that it sucks cattle dry and then kills them; that, if it 
strikes at the eye of a person, he becomes blind, and that 
even its shadow kills cattle. But this snake is not poisonous. 

The cobra or Nag is still worshipped by the majority of 
Hindus. The lower classes of Hindus, especially, will never 
kill a cobra when they see one, as they believe that killing it • 
would bring ill luck on them. They will even offer milk and 
eggs to propitiate it. On the Nag Panchami day in the Hindu 
calendar snake-charmers carry cobras in their baskets and 
visit Hindu localities, and Hindu women of all classes in- 
variabl}^ offer milk to these snakes. 

That some snakes follow a person for a long time if’ 
molested and even recognise him by his voice is another tale 
associated with them. Some believe that, if a snake is cut 
in two and yet escapes, the anterior half remains alive and 
the snake gradually grows to its former length. Others 
believe that, with every bite of a human being by a snake, 
its tail gets shorter, and that, if the}’’ come across a snake 
with a short tail, this is the reason for its shortness. 

There are various legends about snakes in India, inter- 
woven with the religion and history of the Hindus. Hence 
destruction of snakes is looked upon ^Yith disfavour by 
them. Snakes, however, are helpful in keeping down the-- 
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rodent population Linles® correct scientific knowledge 
about them is spread among the people, an atmosphere of 
mystification and superstition nill always pre\ail amongst 
the general public on the subycct 

India IS known as the country, par excellence, of snake 
charmers In Bengal there eoists a caste called Mai whose 
occupation is to catch and sell snakes They do not 
perform any tncks with the snakes The so called snake 
charmers come from another caste in Bengal called Sangis 
or Tubriwallahs They play a low, plaintive and monoto- 
nous tune on a sort of clarionet usually made of gourd The 
music IS in no way a protection from bite, and they avoid 
being bitten owing to their perfect knowledge of the habits 
and movements of the snake Still accidents do happen, 
and we occasionally hear of deaths among these men from 
snake bite 

In Mexico certain Red Indians called Curados de 
culebras know how to acquire the art of becoming proof 
against the poison of the rattlesnake Fearlessly catching 
a rattlesnal e by the neck, they give a swift scratch to their 
arm with the fangs of the reptile, when a tiny quantity of 
its venom enters then body By repeating this danng 
operation several times, they eventually acquire immunity 
to the poison 



CIlAPTErv XXXV 

Geographical Distribution of Snakes in India 

It will be useful to summarise the general distribution of 
the various kinds of snakes in India and the countries round 
about, as it will give the reader an idea of the geographical 
distribution of the 320 species that arc likely to be found in- 
various parts of India. We owe the names and other infor- 
mation to Col. F. Wall, I. M. S. ( retd. ), and they are given 
in the Bombay Natural History Society’s Journals. 

Of the small vorm-like snakes— the Blind Burrowing 
Snakes (Jyphlops)so far the following 18 kinds have been 
found within Indian limits : 

Wall’s Blind Snake, found in Eastern Himalayas, Sikkim 
and around Darjeeling ; Mackinnon’s Blind Snake ' 

Frontier Province, Western Himalayas, Burma and Penj^^ar 
India ; Stolic/Jea’s Blind Snake in Western 
Himalayas, peninsular India and Ceylon ; Beddo 
Blind Lake in the Western and Eastern 
Common Blind Snake, fe- 

Kn?s XtSi Ss S Snake in Southern India ; Jerdon’e 
riind knake in Eastern Himalayas, “ ^ur™ ; 

Thurston's Blind ?nake in Wegern Gh^s = of Go^ , 

Piard's Blind Snake in Eastern H . ^ 

and Siam • Grey Blmd S^n.^^ 

Snake m Assam , ^ glind Snake in Andaman 

Cocos Islands , A 

"Blind snake in penins India south of the 

Ganges basin and south of Rajputana. 
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Of the second of Blind BurTo^^mg Sn'iUs 

(Giflwconia) thcie arc tv,o kinds— <l> Blandfords Blind 
bnakc found m the Punjab, Sind, N W I rontter Province 
and Baluchistan, and (2) Jons Beaked Blind Snake, found 
in Sind, Baluchistan, Persia and northern Africa 

The third farail> of snakes— the Boidae — is dinded into 
two subfamilies - Pythons and Boas Of pj-thons there ire 
two kinds found w-ithm Indian limits The Indian p>thon 
13 found in peninsular India, Bengal, Himalaias, Assam, 
Burma, Siam, Java and Ce>lon The reticulate pjthon is 
found in Burma, Siam, Malay islands and Nicobar Islands 

Of Boas two kinds are found m India These vre 
Russell 8 Earth Snake or Schneiders Earth Boa, found in 
peninsular India Baluchistan, Ganges \alle> and Lower 
Bengal, and Johns Earth Snake or Linnes Earth Boa, 
found in peninsular India, Baluchistan, Smd and the Punjab 

Of the fourth family of snakes-the Ilysitnae or Earth- 
Snakes, two kinds are found within Indian limits One is 
Laurents Earth Snake found m Burma, Mala} Peninsula 
and Indo-China, and the other Lmne s Earth Snake, found 
in Ceylon 

Of the fifth familj of snakes— the UropelUdat (also Earth 
Snakes) there are 44 kinds found within Indian limits They 
are all small snakes 1 to 2 feet long with a very short tail 
ending in a peculiar shield, and hence are called Rough tailed 
Earth Snakes They ate mostly confined to hills and are 
found in Southern India and Ceylon This fam ’ has 8 
genera and 44 species Of these 9 are confined to Cejlon 
Of the remaining 35, about 30 are found in the Western 
Ghats and the rest m the hills of Western and Southern 
India 

The sixth famil} of snakes, the XtnopelUdae, has only 
one species, Jienopellis untcolor or the Iridescent Earth 
■Snake This is found only in Burma 
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The seventh famil)’’ of snahes is the Amblyccphalidae 
•or Slug Snakes. It has 5 species which are confined to 
Assam, Burma and the Eastern Himala 3 ’-as. 

The eighth family of snakes is the Vtpendac, of which 
there are 19 kinds within Indian limits. These consist of 
12 kinds of pit-vipers and 1 kinds of pitless vipers, parti- 
culars about wliich have been given in previous chapters. 
One of the pit-vipers, the Green Tic, is confined to Ceylon. 

The kinds of Indian snakes in these eight families 
ure 95 in number. 


The ninth family, the Cohibridae, contains the majority 
■of Indian snakes. It has 225 species or kinds, of which 23 
are sea-snakes ( which are now subdivided into 29 ), 
and 202 are land-snakes. Of the land-snakes, the poi- 
sonous ones consist of 2 kinds of cobras, 7 of coral snakes, 
and 10 of kraits. The remaining 183 are non-poison ous. 
There are 7 subfamilies in the Colttbridae, of which the sea- 
snakes and poisonous land-snakes mentioned above form 
two, called the Hydrophiinac and the Elapinae respectively. 
The snakes in these two subfamilies have their front teeth 
hollowed, and these are the poison-fangs. 


. The next three subfamilies consist of snakes in which the 
teem in the posteriorpart of the mouth are somewhat grooved, 

tat which have no special poison glands, duct or fangs. 


Mn.t nf the Tree Snakes belong to a subfamily in the 

ro:whiT“:i B"en‘S\:d^^^5 

the Argus Cat-snake ^ Andamans; Barnes^ 

the Tawny ^at-snake i Cat-snake in Assam; Gunther's 

Cat-snake in Cpdon, ^^^ Cat-snake in Ceylon and the 

Cat-snake and Bed Travancorc, the latter 

Western Ghats ^ Gan jam district in the Madras 

Pr?sfaet;."xta common Cat-snulio or Gamma Snake 
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( described in a previous chapter ) is found front 
peninsular India to the Hitnalajas and in the Punjab^ 
Smd, Baluchistan, N. W. Frontier Province, the Western 
and Easter nHimala^ as, Bengal and Ceylon, Gray’s Cat-snake 
in Bengal, Assam and Burma; the Himalaj'an Cat-gnake in 
the Himalayas ; Stoliczka’s Cat-snake and the Collared Cat- 
snake in the Eastern Himalayas and Assam, the latter 
being also found in the Western Ghats south of the Goa 
gap , Dighton’s Cat-snake in the Western Ghats, the Anda- 
man Cat-snake in the Andaman Islands ; the Green Cat* 
snake and Boie’s Cat snake m Assam, Burma and the 
Eastern Himalayas. Forsten’s Cat snake) iihich is a big 
reptile growing to oi er 4 feet, is found m peninsular India, 
the Western Ghats, Ganges a alley, Onssa, Bengal, the Wes- 
tern and Eastern Himalayas and Ceylon. I have found it 
to be common at Matheran in the Western Ghats. 

Of the Sand-snakes, 4 have been mentioned lo Chapter 
"XXIV. Anothet one, Br.andl’s Sand snake, is found in Balu- 
chistan, Afghanistan, Persia and Turkestan. The Mock 
Viper, which is also a member of this subfamily' and has been 
described in Chapter X, is found m the Eastern Himalayas, 
Assam and Burma. 

Of the genus of Whip snakes in tbis subfamily', 2 hai e 
been deecribcd in Chapter XXlII, viz , the Common 
and the Brown-Speckled Whip-snake«“ Of the 4 others, 
Pcirotet's and Beddome’s Whip-snakes are found in the 
Western Ghat=, the former m North Kanara and the 
Nilgiris and the latter from the Nilgins to Traaancore, Gun- 
ther’s Whtp-snakc in Eastern Bengal, Assam and Burma, and 
Boie's Wiiip-snake in the Eastern Himalayas, Assam and 
TJurina. 

The Cold and Black Tree-snake or Ornate Snake 
also has been described before ( Chapter XXIII ). 

The Tresh-water Snakes belong to another subfamily m 
the Coluhrida: allied the Homalopsinae. This subfimijy 
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consists of 8 genera containing 11 species.^ H’q 

Dog-faced Water-snalce, Gerard's, Schneider s and ^^cboid s 
Water-snakes, have been described m Chaptci XXI. 
rest. Bole's, Linne’s and Blandford's Water-snakeS are ^nd 

in Burma ;.Fordon’s Water-snake in Bengal 

and coasts of the Sunderbans ; Cantor's 

rivers of Burma and in the Andamans ; ray s ‘ ‘ „ 

in the coastal and tidal rivers of Burma, and 

Cat-snake ( Avhich is allied to these water-snakes ) in bind, 

Baluchistan and Persia. 

The fifth subfamily in the Colubridet, the 
tinae, contains, so far as known at present, 
called Westermann’s Snake, which has 
Purnca, Jalpaiguri and a few other parts o e c 

.The sixth and seventh subfamilies in One 

sist of snakes whose teeth are no one 

subfamily, ( dosoribed 

species in each. and the other is Stoliczka's- 

in Chapter XXI ) is one subfamily, the Ccl«- 

Snake, found containing HO Wnds of snakes 

bnnae, consists of geneii ^ 
altogether. These arc mentioned belov . 

r F,-nds of Polyodonts (many-toothed 
There arc foui ki ^ Jordon’s Polyodont, 

snakes) found in ^g found in peninsular India; 

mentioned in Chapter XX Himalayas, the Ganges 
• Cantor’s Poly odont in tn ^ Lower Burma; Gun- 

basin, Bihar, Central India, Nicobar Islands, and 

ther’s Poly odont in ^ and Eastern Himalayas, 

Gray’s Polyodont m the 

Bengal and Burma. ^ ^eel-backs, of which 4 have been' 

There are 24 ^mds Chequered, the Green, 

described in Chapter Olivaceous Keel-backs. Of the rest, 

the Buff-Striped and ti Ganges 

the Painted ^^ck, Peal’i Wall’s and Gunther’s 

valley ; the Assam X ^ ‘^^. 30^-5 Kecl-back in the Eastern 

Keel-backs in -Assam , 

19 
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Himal'iV'is and Burma , BoicsXeclBaclc m Burma, tinm axid 
the Malay Peninsula, \cnmngs, Leonards, Sch epls 
and the Black— Banded Keel backs m Burma, bclatcrs 
Keel back m the Nicobar Islands , the Burmese Keel bade 
in Lov;cr Burma, Bliths Keel back m Assam and the 
"Western and Eastern Himala>as, the Orange Collared Keel- 
back m Assam and the Eastern Himala} as the Cc> Ion Keel- 
back. in Ceylon Boddome s Keel back m the Western Ghats , 
the Vermilion necked Keel back in the Eastern Hiraalay as 
and Burma, Firths Keel back in the Fastern Himalayas, 
and Jerdon s Keel back m the Western Ghats 


There are til 0 snakes allied to these Keel backs, one 
called Phay re s Snake found m Burma, and the other called 
the Mock Cobra (^Pseuioxenodon angusticeps), winch grons 
to 4 ft or more and is found in the Eastern Himalayas, 
Assam and Burma 


There are 10 kinds of snakes tn 2 genera which are 
called Rough-sides The Black bellied Rough side is found 
in the Himalayas and Assam the Rose bellied Rough side 
in Sikkim the Yellou bellied Rough side in the Eastern 
Himalayas and Bengal Cantor s Rough side in Assam and 
Bengal, and Walls Rough side in the Western Himalayas. 
These are small snakes, ordinarily a little over 1 foot m 
length The other 5 are confined to Cey Ion 

There are two Smooth Snakes of the genus Rhabdops^ 
one being Beddome s Smooth Snake found in the Western 
Ghats, and the other Bly th s Smooth Snake found in Assam. 


Blakeway s Snake (genus is found in 

Burma, Gunthers and Peirotets Dnarf Snakes (genus 
2i.yloph\s ) in the southern parts of the Western Ghats the 
Black spined Snake (genus Ilaphcercus) m Cey Ion Bly th s 
Snake ( genus Blylhict) in Assam and Burma, and the 
Arrow head Snake {JTrirhiWipholis) in Burma 

Of the genus Lycodon to which belong Wolf snakes, 9 
kinds ha\e been described m Chapter \XV Ihere are 3 
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■Others belonging to different genera. Two of these belong 
to the genus Dinodon, viz., Gammie’s Wolf-snake found in 
4]ic Eastern Himala)Tas and Darjeeling, and Jerdon’s Wolf- 
snake found in the Eastern Himalayas, Assam and Burma. 
1 he third, the Ceylon Wolf-snake (genus Ceraspis), is confined 
•to Ceylon. 

Of an allied genus, the Dryocalamus, one kind called 
the Bridal Snake {Dryocalamus nyniphci) has already been 
■described in Chapter XXVIII. There arc two other bridal 
•snakes in this genus, viz., Davidson’s Bridal Snake found in 
Burma, and the Scarce Bridal Snake found in peninsular 
India, Orissa, Ceylon and the hills of Southern India. 

There are 1 3 Rat-snakes, of which lO belong to the 
genus Zamenis, These have been described in Chapter 
XXII, There are 3 others of allied genera, viz., Blyth’s Rat- 
snake found in the Eastern Himalayas and Assam, and 
Sclater’s and Cantor's Rat-snakes found in Burma. 

There are 3 desert-snakes of the genus Lytorhyncus, 
viz., Ridgeway’s Desert-snake found in Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, Gunther's Desert-snake found in Sind and the 
Punjab, and Maynard's Desert-snake found on the Perso- 
Baluch frontier. 

The genus Coluber, of which 2 species (the Trinket 
Snake and the Copper-headed Rat-snake) have been described 
in Chapter XXVIII), contains 12 kinds altogether. The other 
10 occur mostly in Assam, the Eastern Himala 3 ’-as and Burma. 
Gray’s Coluber is found in Assam; Blyth’s and Cope’s Colu- 
bers in Assam, the Eastern Himalayas and Burma; the Broad- 
Jicaded Coluber in Assam, the Eastern Himalayas, Burma 
nnd the Andamans ; Schlegel’s Coluber in Burma and the 
Andamans; Leonard’s Coluber in Assam and Burma; Cantor’s 
Coluber in Assam and the Eastern Himala 5 'as; Anandale’s 
Coluber in the Abor hills ; Hodgson’s Coluber in Assam 
and the Himala^ms, and Boic’s Coluber in the E.astern 
Plimalayas, Darjeeling, Burma and the Andamans, 
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The Bronze b icks are tree-snakes, but belong to the 
subfamil) Colubnnoe, is their teeth are solid and not grooved 
rhe> belong to tno genera and two of them Sebas and 
the Eastern Bronze b icl s have been de=cnbed in Chapter 
XXin There are 9 others Of these, Gunther s Bronze 
back 15 found in Southern India and Cej Ion Warner s 
Bronze back in Ce\lon Gores Bronze back in the Eastern 
Himalayas Asaam and Bunna Beddomes Bronze-back in 
the hills of Southern India Wall s Bronze back m Bengal, 
Assam north eastern India and Burma Boulenger s Bronze 
back in the Western Ghats and Cejlon the Biloieate 
Bronze back m Assam Tea s Bronze back in Burma, and- 
Gra> s Bronze back in Southern India 

Leith s Smooth Snake {Coronella braehyurd) is a single 
species of the genus Ccrone//a, winch was till recentlj con 
sidercd to be Tire as onl> three specimens from Poona and 
Berar had been know n But it is not an uncommon snake as 
Dr Lindbcfg of the Batsi Light Railv. vj got 10 specimens 
near Kurduwadi in Sholapur district and 1 got one at 
\ isapur in Alimednagar district, this specimen being now 
kept in the British Museum 

There arc ■’5 species of Kul ri Sn ikcs of ^\]uch3 1la^c 
been described in Chapter \X^ I and 2 arc confined to 
Cc>lon Of the others Boulcngcrs Hampton s, Macdougall s 
lets the Orn itc and the Crimson tailed Kukri sn ikcs arc 
found m Burma Gru) s Kuknsnike in Eastern Bengal 
Assam and Buimi Lliois Kukri snake in Southern India 
Mill s Kukri snake in the 1 astern Hun ila> 11 = tlic Short tailed 
Kukri sn ikcin the Western Ghats the Violaceous Kukri snake 
mlhel isicrnUimalaias Eastern Bengal A'sam and Burma 
riicolnlds Kukn snake m \«sam and Burma the Red 
Iclhcd Kukn-snikcm As=im md the Lavtcm Himiilajas 
Beddome 8, Gunther s and jerdon s Kukn snakes in the W est' 
crnGhatc the Pigmented Kukn snake {Oltsodon yrclcn:,zo- 
nefuj ) and the Red spmed Kukn snake m Assam , 
\\codmasons Kukri snake in the And mian and \icob r 
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ilslands; the Large-spotted Kukri-snake in Assam and the 
Eastern Himalayas, and Schlegel’s Kukri-snake in Bengal^ 
ihe Eastern Himalayas, Assam and Burma. 

Of the genus Contia there are 3 species : Anderson's 
Contia found in the Western Himalayas, North-West Frontier 
•Province, Baluchistan and Persia; Walter’s Contia in Sind, 
;and McMahon’s Contia in Baluchistan. 

There is a genus of Smooth Snakes, the Lipopcltis, which 
'Contains 8 species, nearly all of which are hill, snakes. Theo, 
bald’s Smooth Snake is found in Burma; Stoliczka’s in Assam- 
the Eastern Himala 5 'as and Sikkim; Doria’s and Jerdon's 
:Smooth Snakes in Assam and Burma; Gunther’s Smooth Snake 
(referred to as Gunther's Reed Snake in Chapter XXVIII) in 
the Eastern and Western Himalayas and the hills of penin- 
:sular India; Rapp’s Smooth Snake in the Western and 
Eastern Himalayas; Hampton’s Smooth Snake in Burma, and 
the Nicobar Smooth Snake in the Nicobar Islands. 

Dumeril’s Snake belongs to the genus Calamaria and 
is found in Assam and Burma. . 



CUACTnUWXVl 

A World Survey of Dangerous Snakes 

The interest of the H> rculcr in tht subject of snaU«= 
xmH It is hoped, hixe been suflicicntU av. aUened or stituu- 
ktccl aftcTapciusd ot the foicgotnK chapters, to -a an \nt 
a stiort further digression from the hmitcd geographical 
scope of this booh lie has alrcadt seen from the author s 
brief references from time to lime, that there ire arresting 
a aricties of the serpent race in other parts of the v. orld too 
It IS proposed in this chapter, to place before the reader 
something hke a list, free from in> technical details, of 
such snakes as occur outside the boundaries of India and ate 
either vcr> dangerous to or arc capable of inflicting apprcci* 
able harm on man 

It has dread) been seen that there arc some kinds 
of serpents found in India which also occur clseMhero, 
The common Cobra is likewise found m Cejion, Burma, 
Siam, the Mala) Peninsula, Indo China, ilie Chinese island of 
Chusan and theMala) Archipelago the King Cobra inBurma 
and the Mala) Peninsula , the gliding back fanged colubnd 
called the PI) mg Snal e or Ornate Tree snake, in the 
Mala) jungles, the Tchis or Saw scaled \ipcrin Ce)lon, 
Mesopotamia and northern Afnea Russell s \ iper m Ce)lon, 
Burma Siam Sumatra and Java, the Leiantme \iper in 
the Ikear East south eastern Europe and noithern Africa, 
and the Python tnofuras m Burma and Cc) Ion 

In Burma and the Mala> States is found the burrowing 
White Stripped Coral Snake remarkable for the enormous 
development of its fangs It is thejargest in the whole 
genus and grow s to 5 feet 

Of the 10 \aneties of Cobras in the world, 8 are found- 
outside India of which one is peculiar to the Philippines^ 
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varieties occur in Africa, the most widely distributed being 
the Egyptian Cobra and the Black-necked Cobra. The 
Cape Cobra is found in the Cape Province of South Africa. 
A particularly interesting variety is the Ringhal or Spitting 
Snake of Soutli Africa, which occurs nowhere else in the 
world. It is only 2 to 3 feet long. It differs from all other 
cobras in being viviparous. It spits venom when excited. 
By compressing the poison-glands it forces out the venom 
through the fangs and simultaneous!)' sends out a blast of 
air. Ihe poison is ejected, mixed with saliva, in the form of 
a spray to a distance of 6 to 8 feet, and if it strikes the eye 
of a man or an animal, it causes intense irritation which 
may result in temporar}' and in rare cases even permanent 
blindness. In captivity the reptile evinces great ferocity, 
so that the attendants wear goggles when approaching 
its cage. 

The most dreaded snake in tropical and South Africa 
is the Mamba or Tree Cobra. It occurs in two varieties : 
black and green. The green mamba grows to a length of 9 
feet, and the black one to as much as 1 3 feet. The Black 
Mamba, which is the more fierce and aggressive of the two, 
is the largest venomous snake in Africa and the world's lar- 
gest poisonous serpent next to the King Cobra. The venom 
of the mamba is of a deadly character. In South Africa there 
are two dangerous back-fanged colubrids, the Boomslang 
or Tree Snake and the Schaapsteker. The poison of both 
is more virulent than that of any other snake in Africa, but 
their bite does not usually cause appreciable harm to man, 
as, being back-fanged, these snakes find it difficult to get a 
good grip of a human limb so as to be able to inject a lethal 
dose of venom. Of back-fanged serpents, the Berg Boom- 
slang of South Africa is the largest in the world, attaining a 
length of 9 feet. Both the Mamba and the Boomslang can 
vertically expand their neck by inflating the windpipe. 

The Boomslang can also puff up its body by inhalation 
of air. 
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Austnln ibotil lO' spcaca of foi-ino h sntiVcfi, dll 
colubnd 3 In u)\ there »rc 5 Rcncft of u dciiH) t>pc, uU of 
\\hich nre fore fincctl Afftn^cdln the ortkrof dc 
Ihcs me the impanor Gimt Drown Sn ike, the Demi 
Adder {m'vximu-n length 5ri)thclircr bnnkc ( IcnelU 55 
It ) the Dhek bmkc (6 or 7 ft) »nd Or Coppcrlr-iU or 
bupetb Snake ( 5 ft ) 1 he I »up in w t!ic 1 irrcst of poibonou* 
ennkes m Aubtruha nnd Krows to a UoRlh of 10 ft or more. 
It IS sa\ igc and iiggrcssiic The fangi in a lirgo 
specimen arc about half an inch long and at a fjnplc bite it 
can inject n maxirmim dose of 3^ drops of \cnom, sufficient 
to kill 20 persons or more 1 here arc also tnani species of 
hack f ingcd colubrids in Au'lraln 

Of the 55 species of Scaenakes, 25 arc found outside 
the Indian waters one being confined to a frcih vater lake at 
Lvt7on in tbo riulippmcs 

Three important Pillcs» N iptrs occurring in Asia o«t» 
side India arc Smith s Horned ^ ipcr, about 3 ft long, 
found in Wazinstnn , the PcrsoDaluch Horned \ipcr of 
Persia and Ualuclustan, which is a little oacr 2 ft in length, 
and the Coloured Echis of Arabia end Palestine The first 
of these has a long pointed spine standing up over each cj c, 
and the second a single projection oborc the ejes The 
• horns arc onl> elongated Uotn> scales of the head 

There are *ici crnl kinds of PiUcss \ jpers in kfrica and 7 in 
Lurope but there arc none m America and no \ ipers of any 
kind in Australia The Cutopcan tcpiesentatwes include 
the Common Viper or Adder, and the Asp, a snake closely 
allied tothe former, but tilth the snout somew hat turned up 
1 he Adder is the onlj poisonoussnake found inGreat Britain 
It ranges from Vfates to t\io Winnd and from 

Caithness to north of Spam , and has been m“t with at an 
elevation of 9 000 ft It occurs also in the northern parts of 
Scandinain and IS the onlj tenotnous snake found bejond 
the Arctic C rclc ItisMMparous It is seldom more than 
3 ft in length Its bite is rarel> fatal to man The Asp is 
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itound all over soutlisrn Europe, and' in large numbers in 
^he Alpine regions. 

The Asp is also met with in Libya and in the vicinity 
•of the Nile in Egypt. In Egypt there is a small kind of 
-horned viper, about 2 ft. long, called the Horned Adder or 
Horned Asp. The Coloured Echis is also found in this 
-country. The Athens, a tree-snake closely allied to 
h;he Echis or Saw-scaled Viper, is found farther south in 
Africa where vegetation is luxuriant, South Africa has very 
•dangerous representatives of the viperine subfamily. One 
•of these is the Puff Adder, which is also found in Central 
.and East Africa. It reaches a length of 5 ft. and is as 
'thick as a imin’s arm. It is one of the deadliest of vipers. 
When disturbed or provoked, it inflates the upper part of its 
•body and hisses fiercel)'. Of all snakes in Africa, its hiss is 
loudest and most fearful. When in pursuit of prey, it makes 
•considerable springs. There is another viper in South Africa 
whose poison is quite as powerful as the Puff Adder's. 

It is the Berg Adder, which inhabits the mountainous 
•regions. It is found as high up as 11,000 feet above 
•the sea, and this probably forms the world’s eleva- 
■tion record for the habitat of a poisonous snake. 
Two large, venomous, desert varieties of the horned 
wiper, commonly known as Horned Puff-adders, occur 
in South Africa, viz., the Bi't/s nasicornis, which' has a 
^beautiful coloration, and the Bitis rhinoceros. The 
Biiis nasicornis is heavily built and attains a length of 
'<S feet or more. It is the largest Pitless Viper in the world. 

It has two spines on the snout, one in front of either nostriP 
■projecting obliquely forward. In the Bitis rhinoceros, both 
■the ‘ horns ’ shoot upward from between the nostrils. Three 
•other important kinds of vipers in this Continent may be 
mentioned : the Night Adder ( or Demon Adder ) .and the 
.Atractaspis, a small burrowing genus, both found in tropical 
mnd South Africa, and the Gaboon Viper which inhabits the 

Torest tracts of Africa. 

20 
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Of the 65 Iv nds of Pit vipers m the world, 43 are found 
in America and 9 in countries of Asia outside Indu whiclt 
include one in the Caspian region called the Ancislroion 
halys, tno in Japan named Mamushi and Labu, and an arbo 
real species of south eastern Asia belonging to the genus 
Trimeresurus 

The last majority of poisonous snakes in Amencec 
are Pitvipera The best known is the Rattlesnake, of 
■which there are 1 3 known species There are two genera 
(1) Sisturus, with 2 species confined to the southern United 
States and northern Mexico, both being small, not exceeding- 
2^ft in length (2)Crolalus The tail terminates in a senes of 
articulated, hornj , cup shaped shells, numbering 21 or more 
in a full grown specimen, and when disturbed or irritated, 
the snake vibrates these with such rapidity as to produce a 
rattling sound uhichmay be heard 60 feet auay All 
rattlesnakes inflate their body and rattle the tail when pro- 
voked or brought to baj,so as to strike terror into the 
hearts of their aggressors But m ramy weather the inter- 
spaces of the rattles are often filled with water, and when 
this Is the case, the tail does not rattle The most dreaded 
species in the rattler group is the surlj quick tempered 
Diamond backed Rattlesnake of Terras and the si^amps of 
Florida It is so named from the markings on the back 
resembling the facets of a diamond The Banded Timber 
Rattlesnake, aith black longitud nal bands on its head 
and neck occurs in the eastern United btates These 
t\io are the largest raemb’rs of the group and attain a 
length of 8 feet Th* Prairie Rattler is a sp“cies found 
nil o\ cr the great prairie lands from Canada to Terras The 
Crolalus lerri/icui rmgC5 from Mcmco to Argentina It is 
the only member of the true rattler group found in South 
America The btnped Rittlcr is another dangerous species 
It has buck stripes across tli- back There i^ also a small 
species called the Sidewinder, which Uses m the deserts of 
south w estern Un ted St \te» It has a pair of blunt hornlike 
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projections above the C 5 ’'cs and appears to be the American 
replica of the Horned Viper of the Old World. Although al 
rattlesnalces are poisonous, the Hopi Indians of Arizona 
have for ages been trained to handle them skilfully and fcar- 
Icsslv without harm. In the United States is anotlier aggres- 
sive snake called the Copperhead, Copper-belly or Red Viper. 
It is allied to the rattler, but has no rattles. 

Central America, West Indies and tropical South Ame- 
rica are other regions of the New World where venomous- 
snakes abound. The most dreaded among these is the Jm. 
raca, a fierce and aggressive serpent, about 6 feet long. i 
the deadliest snake in Brazil and accounts for oyer 50 per 
cent of the deaths from snake-bite in . . 

second most deadly snake in Brazil is the Crolalus ten fi , 
^^.l,ich is fouo«-od by the aggressive Water Moe ^ n o 
Water Viper) and the Fcr-de-lanoo respectively. Ti e wide 

moccasin has a white rim round the f ""f*" ''X 
also called the Cotton Mouth. It is found a so m ^ 
southern United States. It is the terror of 'ded 

men in Brazil. The Fer-de-lance is a 'X tea t 

snahe,5to7feotlong.- Like the Puff 

Executes considerable springs when m 

infests the su«ar plantations in Brazil. Its tail ends m .. 

infests the su a^ rough objects.. 

SomVr slu^c is greenish^ in coMur »d c»ses. 

blood to ftow 'Xhertelribie snSe of Brazil. It has enor- 
masteris still “X venomous. Its tail terminates in a. 
mous fangs and [ ,, rustling noise as the snake 

horny spine, '^Xiaster usually attains a length of 8 feet 
moves. The Bushmas j larges t- 

but ^°7famnv in the world and the largest of 

member of the ^ ipei fa > plantations/- 

venomous serpent^m Amerma^ As . ^ J 

r s“ cies’’of snake called the .n«ro,r 

alternata. 
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One other remark'iblc poisonous reptile of Dr inl de- 
serses notice It is the tm>, brownish green ‘Hjing 
Keptilc’, also known as the Liquitifanamboia, winch 
seldotn cveeeds 8 inches in length Us wings arc usu- 
aU\ of the same length asitsbodj. Us head and nose 
plosel^ resemble those of the horned rhinoceros It is 
armed with n small spear, about 1| inches long, pro- 
3 ectmg from its chest, w hich it carries point foremost when 
preparing for attack The spear injects tlie poison, as the 
fangs do in the case of a aenomous serpent It is stated 
that the reptile can flj at a speed of 100 miles an hour Its 
approach is accompanied b^ a loud drone, and when the 
Indians hear the sound, they at once he down on their 
stomach and cover their heads 

The principal aanetics of pythons occurring outside 
India are the Reticulated Python of the Mala> Peninsula 
and Indo China, which grows to a length of 30 feet , the 
Rock P>thon of tropical and South Africa , the West African 
Python, and the Australian Scrub Python of Korth Queens- 
land The last named reaches a length of 20 feet or mote 
and is the largest snake m Australia The py thon does not 
occur in Europe, but America possesses two forms allied to 
It m the Boa Constrictor and the Anaconda 

The Boa Constrictor ranges from tropical Ivieirico 
to Brazil It is often found in plantations ^yhere it goes m 
•search of rats In the Am izon region it reaches a length 
of 20 feet In Brazil, the three Gmanas and north eastern 
Peru there is a formidable and cunning species of Boa 
called the Anaconda or Sucuruju It is both aquatic and 
arboreal in its habits It is the largest snake in the Kew 
World, and in the Amazon basm grows to a length of SO ft 
All Boas, unlike Pythons, are viviparous, the voung being 
about 3 feet long at birth Like the python, the boa is a 
non poisonous snake, having no poison apparatus, but has 
long, pow erful teeth and caninflict a tenacious bite A snake- 
charmer at the hst annual fair at Maubeuge in northern 
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France bad a tcrrif 3 'ing experience. He was placing o 14- 
foot Boa into its cage, when it siiddenl)^ threw its coils 
round him and buried its teetli into his face. Hearing his 
cries, his brother and sister rushed to his rescue. He was 
released from the serpent’s coils, but its teeth were embed- 
ded in his checks so deep that they had to be broken off 
and the pieces tliat remained behind had to be removed by 
a surgeon. 

The weight of a python or an anaconda is remarkable, 
l^lr. John Hagenback of circus fame had a 2S-foot reticulated 
python, which weighed 250 pounds. So the weight of a 
30-foot Reticulated Python or Anaconda may be ver)’’ nearl}’'~ 
270 pounds. 

R. K. Golikere 
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Ablabos calamaria ( soo Smooth 
Snake, Ganthor's) 
-tVorochordinao, 145 
-Adder, 152 

Ajgar (soo Python moluriia) 

Ally pani or Mutta Pam (seo Wator- 
snake, Schneider's) 
j^mblycophalidae (soo_Slug Snakes) 
-Anaconda, 73, 76, 7", 156-7 
Anal Scale (of a snake), 20 
Annraalai Viper, 42 ^ 

Ancistrodon halys, 154 

„ himalayanus ( see 

Brown or Common 
Himalayan Viper) 

„ hypualo ( see Hump- 

nosed Viper) 

,, millardi ( soo Mil- 

lard's Viper ) 
Antiveneno, 14-6, 52-3, 60, Oi, 

Arrow-head Snake, 146 
Asp, 152-3 
.Aspidelaps, 57 
Atheris, 153 

Atractaspis, 153 . ^ ^ t , 

Auditory Medium 
Azemiops feao (seo Fea s V p 

B 

Bamboo Snake (see Green Pit-Viper) 
Berg Adder, 30, ^ 

„ nasicornis, 

„ rhinoceros, 

Black Snake, 152 . 

Blaok-spined Snake, 

Blakoway’s €8, 141-2 

Blind Snakes. 6, 6o-b.no. 

B.md Sn.te, Al"”**. »1 

” ’’ Blandford s, 142 

' ” ” Common, 141 

” ’’ Biard’s, 141 

” ” Grey, 141 


Blind Snake, Gunther’s, 1 11 

Indian Beaked, 111 
” „ Jan’s, 141 

. „ Jan’s Beaked, 142 

,, Jerdon's, 141 
, „ Limbriok’s, 141 

„ Mackmnon’s, 141 
;; „ Oates’, 141 

„ Peter’s, 141 
; „ Pied, 141 

Stoliezka's, 141 
” „ Theobald's, 141 

Tliurstcn's, 141 
’’ ,, Wall's, 141 

Blind Worm (see Slow-worm) 
Blunt-headed or Broad-h»aded 
Snakes (see Slug Snakes) 
Blyth’a Snake, 146 
Boas, 73, 76-7, 142 
Boa Constrictor, 76, 156-7 
Boidae (see Constriotors) 

Boinao (see Boas) 

Boomslang, 151 
Bothrops alternata, 155 
Bridal Snake, 113-4, 147 

Davidson s, 147 
” ,, Scarce, 147 

Bronze-back (see Tree-snake, Indian 
Bronze-backed) 

Bronze-back, Beddome s, 148 
Biloreate, 148 
Boulenger’s, 148 
Eastern or Himalo- 
Malayan, 95, 148 
Fea’s, 148 
Gore’s, 148 
Gray’s, 148 
Gunther's, 148 
Seba’s, 148 
Wall's, 148 
„ Warner’s, 148 
Brown or Common Himalayan 
Viper, 42-3 

Bungarus caeruleus (see Krait) 

„ fasoiatus ( see K.rait, 
Banded ) 

Burrowing Snakes, 26, 66-8 
Bushmaster, 155 


Calamaria, 149 

Calliopbis bibroni (see Coral bnaice, 
Bibron’s) 
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Calllopbls inacclellaodi (see Coral 
Snake, Macclellind'e} 

Calliophls maculiceps (see Coral 
Snake. Small-spotted) 

Calliopbis tnmaculatiis ( see Coral 
Snake. Slender) 

Cantor’s Viper, 42 
Cape Cobra, 151 
Carpet Snake. 74 

Cal Snake (see Tree-snake, Broad- 
beaded) 

Cat snakes, 90, 93, 143-4 
Cat snake, Andaman. 144 
„ Argus, 143 

„ Barnes', 143 

>■ Beddome’s, 143 
Blandford’s, 145 
„ Boie'e 144 

I, Collared, 144 

„ Common Indian ( see 
Tree-snake, Common 
Brown) 

» Diuhton's, 144 

.1 Forsten'a, 144 

t> Qraj’s. liJ 

•I Green, I4t 

ti Gunther's, 143 

t« Himalayan, 144 
It Stoliczka's. 114 
•• Tawny, 143 

It Walls, 14 J 

(.„ Nishl Add., 
Snouted) 

” 'S;r' 

Ceraspls, 147 

Cerebrua rhyacops { gie Water- 
rb Kin v.n faced) 

1- 

Qoaca ( Vent of a Soato i t 
Cobra, Black necked 15i ' ^ 

• • Egyptian, 151 

■' '““ifS' 27-8, 45-53, 

* Cobra.Bpm.ng.ll6 151 
Coluber. Anandale's I47 
.. Blytb's. 147 
II Bole’s, 147 
” Eroad headed, I47 
•> Cantor s, J47 
" Cope's, 147 

” Cfay’s, 147 

: Iff"" 


Coluber, Leonard's, 147 

« radiatus (see Rat-inakcw 
Copper-headed) 

r. I t .A 147 

Colubrldae, 24-5, 132,143-5 
Colubrinae, 145 
Common Vtper. 33, 115, 152 
Constrictors. 73-7. 142 
Contia, Anderton’s, 149 
M McMahon's, 149 
.. Walter's. 149 
Copper belly (see Copperhead) 
Copperhead, 152. 155 
Coral Snakes, 55-7, 113 
Coral Snake. Belted, 55 
•• It Bibron's, 55 

•• «, Gunther’s, 56 

t. .. Macclelland’s, 55-6 

•' •• Slender, 56 

•• .. Small-spotted, 56 

Striped. 55,150 

Coronella austria-s ( see Smooth. 

Snakr) 

.. bracbyura ( see Smooth, 
n .. I 6nakc. Leith's) 

Coslals (Scales), 18 

Crotalinae (see Fit Vipers) 

Crotaloe, 154 ’ 

Crolalus terrlficus, 154-5 
Cuneate Snield. 46 


Dabo.a (see Russell’s Viper) 

Death Adder. 152 

Desert Snakes, 147 
Desert Snake, Ganlber’s. I47 
" ” Maynard s. 147 

|i8|*a£,ld7 

l>'« Eal Soak.- 

Dipsadinae, 143 

Disabling a Snak£.S^'°'“'’° Brown ) 
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TDoMophis bivirgatiis ( see Coral 
Snake, White Striped) 

Eoliophis intestinaHs ( see Coral 
• Snake, Belted) 

Eo-moo-samp (see .Double-hoadea 
Snake) 

'Dorsals (see Costal) 

Double-headed Snake, 26 -n • i i 
Dryocalatnus nympha (see Bridal 

Snake) , . 

Dryophis myotorizans ( see Wuip- 
snake. Common Green) 

Dryophis pulveiulentus ( see Whip- 
snake, Brown-Speokled) 
Dumeril’s Snake, 149 
Du-tondya ( see Double-headed 
S) Q k 6 ) 

Dwarf Snake, Gunther s, 146 
„ „ Perrotet’s, 146 


Earth Boa, Black ( see Earth- 
snake, John’s) 

„ „ Linne’s ( do. ) 

Bed ( see Earth-snake. 
Bussell’s) ^ ^ 

. sichneider s 

Earth Snakes, 6, 68-72, 76 . 78, 142 

™, 142 

Laurent s, 142 
Linne’s, 142 

Rough-tailed, he, 
Russell's (or Common), 
33, 69, 142 
Earth-worms, 9 , , 

Echis (see Saw-scaled Viper) 

Echis oolorata, 36, 153 
Egg-eating Snake, 116 
Elacbistodontinae, 14o 
Elapechis, 57 
JElapinae, 143 
Enemies of Snakes, 129 ou 
Eriatooophis mcmahom ( see 
Mahon’s Viper) 

-Erys (see Earth-snake^ , 

Bryx conicus (see Earth-snake, 
Russell’s) „ , „ 

Erys johnii ( see Earth-snake, 
John’s) 


;igs of a Poisonous Snake, 11-13 
I's Viper, 33 _ 

■-dc-'ance, la5 

21 


Flying Reptile, 156 ' 

Flying Snake ( see Tree-snake, Or- 
nate ) 

Food of Snakes, 4, 27 , 3o, 41, 51, o4, 
60 73. 75-6, 80-81. 83, 88, 92, 
94-6, 98-100, 105, 107-11 
Fre.sh-wator Snakes, 26, 105, 145-0 
Frontal Shields, 21 


Gaboon Viper, 153 
Gamma Snake (see Tree-snake, 
Common Brown ) 

Garter Snakes, 57, 115 

Gerardia prevostiana (see Water 

snake, Gerard a) 

Giant Brown Snake (seeTaipan) 

Glauconia, 142 

Glauconiidae, 66 Indian 

Goobra (see Tree-Snake, Indian 

Bronze-backed ) , ^ _ 

Goom Phitti (see Rat-Snake, Copper- 
headed) , . 

Gordius Worm (see Hair-worm ) 

G^e^^cllfrrdee Keel-hack. Green) 
Green Pit-Viper, Common, 41 
Green Tie, 143 

Ground Snakes, 26-7 Tr.a-ri 

Ground-snakes, Filleted (see Kukri 

Snakes) 


H 


Habitats of Snakes, 6 
Habits and Characteristics oi 
Snakes, 4-7 

HaEfkine Institute, Bombay, 124, 129 
Hair-worm, 9-10 „ . , ' 

Hamadryad (see King Cobra ) . 
Haplocercus, 146 

Helicops schistosus (see Keel-haoK, 
Olivaceous) 

Hemibungarus nigresoens (see korai 
Snake, Gunther’s) 

Hiss of a Snake, 5, 32-3, loo 
Uomalopsinae, 144 
Homorelaps, 57 
Horned Adder, 30. 39,153 
Asp, 39, 153 

„ Puff Adder, 39, 153 ■ 

Horned Viper, Perso-Baluch, 37 
Horseshoe Viper, 42 
Hump-nosed Viper, 43 
Hydrophiinae (see see-snaivcsi 
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IlypsyrrWna enbydrii ’(se« Water- 
suske, Scboeider'i ) 
Ilypsyrrlnna sleboldi (see Water- 
snake, Siebotd’s) 


1 


Identification o( Snakes, 18, 131-7 
Ilyslldae, 67 
Itysiinae, 142 
Infralabial Shields, 23 
Internsial Shields, 21-S 


3 


Jeraraea, 1S5 
Jerdon's Viper, 42 


K 

■Kekrio, Kander or Kander I aee 
Eattb make, Rntseira) 

Eawdya or EawriwaU (eee Wolf- 
Snake. Common) 

Eeel-baeke, 104-8, 14SG 
Eeel-baek, Anderion'a. 14S-6 
I. Aisara, ]4S 

i> Beddooe’s, 146 

„ Blaok-Baoded. 146 

. r. BIjtb's, 14t) 
n Bole’s, 146 

.. Buff Sinped, 107 

» Chequered. 83, lOS-6 

.. Birth's, 146 

» Oreen, 106-7 

.. Gumber’a. 145 

n Jetdon’g, 146 

.. Leonard's, 146 

*. Ohraoeous, 83, 108 

» Orange-oollared, 146 

„ Painted, 146 

n Peal's, 146 

<. Scfalegel's, 146 

•> Sclater'a. 146 

,. ^eoning’s, 146 

” yermihon-necked. 146 

King Cobra. 14, 28, 63-4. ISO 
Kraus. 1,17, 27-8. 58-62 
Kratt, Banded, 59, 61-2 
>. Common, «8, S9-61 
.. Greater Blact 62 
•• Lesser Blaot 62 
n llany-banded. 62 

•. Wall's, 62 
"• Yellow headed. 62 


Kukri Snakes, 109-10, 14*-9 
Kukri Snake, Beddome's, 148 
BonloDger'fl. 148 
n Common. 109-10 

Crin-eon-talled, 14S 
H Elliot's. 148 

Fca’e. 148 
„ Oray'a, 148 

„ Gunther's, 148 

K Hampton's. 148 

„ Jerdon's. 148 

Large-Spotted, 149 
N Light-Barred, 110 

„ Maedoogall's, 148 

.. Oroate. 148 

H ^gmented, 148 
Bed-bellled. 148 
„ Bcd-splned, 14S 

Soblegel's, 149 
Bbort-tailed, 148 
Tbeobald't, 148 
.. Variegated, 110 

M Violaceous, 148 

>. Wall's, 148 

» Woodmason's, 148-9 


Lshu, 154 

Laeheaia pramineui f see Oreen Pit 
Vipee. Common) 

.. ttacro1epis( see Viper. 
Large-scaled) 

.. mooticola (see Viper 
Large-spotted) 

LeTentine Viper, 37 

^'**'tne )"*”^‘* ^ r-lymg Eep- 
Lipopeltis, 149 
Loro or Loreum, 23, 29 
Loreal Shields. 23 
Lycodons (see Wolf-snakes) 
Lyoodon anamalleEsis ( see Wolf- 
'snake, Guotber's) 

" 

- •■'“Mrpurm, ( Wolr- 

snake. Cantor's ) 

H ( see Wolf. 

Snake, Yellow-spotted ) 

Andersens) 

.. Sara (see W o I f s n a k e 
Twin-spotted) * 

- mackinnoni (see W o 1 f— 

snake, Mackinnon's ) 
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iiyeodon travatooricus ( see Wolf- 
snalre, Beddome's ) 
liytorliynous, 147 

M 


liracropigthodGn plumttcolor ( see 
Keel-back, Green ) 

Mamba, 151 
Mamushi, 154 

Many-tootbed Spot-bellied Snake 
( see Polyodont, Jerdon's ) 
McMahon’s Viper, 36-7 i 

Mental Groove, 23 
Mental Shields, '22 
Millard’s Viper, '43 
Mock Cobra, 146 
Mock Viper, 43-44, 144 
Mud Snake '( 'see Ear t-h-s n a k e, I 
Bussell’s ) 


N 


Naia bungarus ( see King Cobra ■) 
Naia tripudians (see Cobra, Indian) 
Naja ( see Cobra ) 

Nasal Shields, '21-2 
•Night Adder,. 30, 153 
Night Adder, Snouted, 38 

o 

Occipital Shields, 23 
Oligodon melanozonatns ( see Kukri 
Snake, Pigmented ) 

Oligodon subgriseus ( see Kukri 
Snake, Variegated ) 

Organs of a Snake, 3 

P 

Palate Teeth, 11 
Paniwala ( see Keel-back, 
Cbeguerod ) 

Parietal Shields. 21, 23 

Phayro's Snake, 146 

rUoorsa ( see Saw-scalod Viper ) 

Pit Vipers, 6, 28-9, 40-4-i, 343, 154-5 
Pitlcss Vipers, 6, 28-39, 152-S 
Plngiopboii*;, 146 
Plates, 19 , , - , 

Pohur ( see Ancistrodon himnlnyo- 
iius ) „ 

Poison Apparatus of a Snake, J- 
I’olyodont'.-, 1-55 


Polyodont, Cantor’s, 345 
„ Gray’s, 345 

„ Gunther’s, 345 

„ Jerdon’s, 114, 145 

Polyodontophis aubpunctntus { see- 
Polyodont, Jerdon’s ) 
Pond-snake, Common ( see Keel- 
back, Chequered ) 

Postocular Shields, 23 
Prefrontal Shields, 21-2 
Preocular Shields, 23 
Protection against Snakes, 128-30 
Psammodynastes pulverulentus ( see- 
Mock Viper ) 

Psammophis ( see Sand-snakes ) 
Psammophis condaranus (see Sand- 
snako, Indo-Burmese ) 
Psammophis leitbei, 98 

„ longifrons, 98 

„ schokari, 98 

Pseudocerastes bicornis (see Smith’s 
Viper ) 

Pseudocerastes porsicus (see Horned 
Viper, Perso Baluch) 
Pseu'doxenodon angusticeps ( see 
Mock Cobra ) 

Puff Adder, 5,30, 38-9,153 
Pythons, 6, 27, 73, 74, 142, 15S-7 
Python molurus ( Indian Python), 
74-5, 142 

Python roticulatus, 75-6, 342, 156 
„ "West African, 356 


R 


Rat Snakes, 27, 84-9, 147 
Rat-snake, Blyth’s, 147 
,, C.antor’s, 147 

„ Common, 84-6 

,, Copper-headed, 112-3 
„ Fasciolatod { boo Shaw’s 

below) 

„ Geoffrey’s, 89 

„ Gray's, 87 

„ Karelin's, 89 

„ .Murray’s, 89 

„ Ravorgior's, 89 

„ .Solilegol’s, 89 

„ Sclator's, 147 

„ Shaw's, 86 

Rattlesnakes, 40-4-5. 2 - 10 , 1.55-5 
Rattiesnake, Banded Timber. 154 
„ Dintuond-backed, 154 

„ prairie, 354 

Striped, 15-5 

Red Viper { see Copperhead ) 

I IJf-ed Saak*-, Ountijer'j-' ( see Smeeth 

Snake, Guntht-r't-) 
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Ehalidop*. 146 

Biee or Brass Bnake, 115 

Rlcsshal (see Cobra, SpiUing) 

Rock Python, r>6 
BockSnalces ( Beo Pylhona ) 

Eooka (see Treo Soake, Inaian 
Sronie-bsckeii ) 

Rostral SbleWs. 52 
Rough-sides, 146 
Rough-side, Black-bellied, 146 
„ Cantot*»i 146 

„ Hose-bellied, 146 

„ IValls, 146 

„ Yellow-hellied, 146 

Royal Snake, 31, 3S 
Russell’s Viper, 5, 14-7, 21. 30-34, 150 


Bafest Way ofholdicg a PoisoQOus 
Snake, 6 

8acd SoaLes, 63, 143-4 
Sand-snake, Branol's, 144 

„ Indo Burnvete, 06 
Saw-scaled Viper. 16, 34*6 
Scales on Snakes, 18-23 
SchaapBteker, 111 
Scrub PytbuQ, 1S6 

Bea-saakee. 1. 4, 9, 14. 24-6, 58. 63-4. 
143. 152 

Serpent, Defieation of the term, 2 
Shields, 20-21 
Stdewtnder, 154-5 

Sitnotes elbooisctue ( see Enkfi 
Snake, Light-Barred } 

Simotts aroenais ( tee Kukri Snake. 

CcmmOD ) 

Siaturu), 154 
Sloughing (QSaakeB,4 
Slow-worm. 8 
Slug Snakes, 79, 143 
Smith a Viper, 3T-8 
Smooth Snakes, 115, 146, 149 
Smooth Snake, Beddotse'e, 146 
Blyth’s, 146 
Dona’s. 149 
Gunther’s, 113, J49 
Hampton s. l<9 
Jerdon'i, 149 
Leith’s, 148 
Rapp’s, 149 
Stoticzka’e, 149 
.. 'Theobald'e, 119 
Snake, Derivation of the term. 2 
Snakes is . 

Andaman and Nicobar lalands, 
U3 9 


Aeaitn 43, 54-6, C2. “9, 65, 80, 90, 
105-3, 110-12. 141*9 
Bengal, 34. 41-5. 53-4. 56. C\ «. 
i5.8‘.69. 36, 103, 107. 110, 112. 
141-9 

Bihar, 109, 145 

Bombay Pfaaldeccjr. 32. 31. 36, 43, 
46-8, 5G, CO. 66. 68. 70,85-7, 91. 
98. 101-S. 112-4. 141-4. 14G 14S 
Burma.32. 34.40-45 64-0. 61*2. 67, 
75. 78-9 82, 84. 89. 91, 95-6. 93, 
102-3 110-12, 141-9 
Central India. 46. 49,03,14) 

C P.n 105-3.114, 145 
Kaahmit State, 27, 41 
Madras Presidency, 32. 3{'S, 43-3, 
53-4. 56, 60. 67. 70,82.03-3,96. 
98.103. 113-4, 141-4, 146-8 
Nortb-West Frontier rrorlnce, 
53. 66, 88-9.111-2,144.149 
Omsa.S2 114. 144. 147 
Punjab. 32. 35-6, 60, £6. 8), 98. 142. 
144. 147 

Eajputana 46.88,98 
Bind. 33-6. 47. 60, $6. 87-9, 95. 142. 
144-5,147, 149 

Bnued Provinces. 83.88, 98,103, 
113,141 

Snake bite. Mortality frem, 1-t 
„ .. Treatment for. 123-7 

Snake Poison. Efiecta of, 14-7. 33. 

35. 40. 51-4, 60. 121-2 
Snakestones, 126 
Spinals ( see Vertebrals ) 

Stolicska’a Snake. 145 
Salcaudals ( Beales ). 10 
Sublingual Shields, 22-3 
Bubocular Shields, 23 
Sucoroju ( era Anaconda') 

Superb Snake I see Copperhead ) 
Supralabul Shields, 22 
Supraocular Shields. 23 


Taipan, 152 
Teeth of Snakes, 11-13 
Temporal Shields, 2i 
Tiger Snake. 152 

Total Number of Species atnans 
Snakes, 24 

Treatment for Snake bite. 123-7 
Tree Cobra (Eee&lamba) 

Tree Bnskee, 26, 80-97, 143 
Tree Snake ( see Boomslang ) 

Itee Snake, Broad headed, 90, 9J 
I •« „ Corcronn Bto'wn, 26. 

' 93-4, 143-4 
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Tfci' Snake, Indian Rroarr-bacIccU, 

94-r. ! 

.. Lonrr-no'ied, 90-91 ! 

„ „ Ornmo or Gnldini nr | 

Gold and Blnrk. ?0, SG-7, 150 | 

Trinket Snukf', lU -2 ! 

Trimore^iini';, 151 | 

Trhiiprf.-unt'i nnamaHonsis { fiei> . 

Anatrsalai Viper ) 

•• cantoris- { sec Cantor's 

Viper) 

1 . jcrdotii (scp Jertlon’s Viper ) 

.. Pnr|>tiropratirulntus (soo Gray's 

Viper ) 

T. strijratus ( sen Horsp- 

■siioe Vipor ) 
Trirltinpplioli;;, MO 
Tropidonotus nntrix {see Rint: 

Snake ) 

i> plsc.itor ( soo Koid- 

iiack, Ciipqtterod) 

.• stolatiis ( SOP Kpol- j 

Itack, BufT-.striprd) i 
T^’phlopidnc ( see Blind Snakes ) 

u 

Uropcltidnc. G7, M2 

V 

Ventrals ( Scales ), 19 
Vertebrals ( Scales ), IS 
Viper, Large-scaled, -13 
„ Large-spotted, 41 
Vipera'.berus ( see Common Viper ) 

„ lebotina ( sco Levantine 
Viper) 

,, rnssclli (see Russell's Viper) 
Viperidae ( see Vipers ) 

Viperinae ( see Pitlcss Vipers ) 

Vipers, C, 24, 27-44, 143, 152-5 

W 

Water Moccasin, 155 
Water Snakes, 80-83. 144-5 
■Water-snake, Blandford’s, 145 
„ Boie’s. 145 

„ Cantor’s, 145 

„ Chequered ( see Keel- 

back. Cbequored ) 

,, Dog-faced, 80-81, 145 

Fordon’s, 145 
Gerard’s. 82, 145 
Gray’s, 145 
,, Linne’s, 145 


Wnfer-snako, Rnsp-skiimod. 80, 145 
„ Srbnoidor's, 82, 145 

Sicbold's, 82-3, 145 
Water Viper { see Water Moccasin) 
Westerin, anti’s Snake, 14.5 
Whip Snake ( see Troc-sn.ako , 
Long-nosed ) 

Whip-snake, Boddomo’.s, 144 
,, Role’s, 144 

,, Brown-Speckled, 91, 

93. 144 

,. Common Green, 91-2, 

144 

„ Gunilier’s, 344 

„ Porrotot’.s, 144 

Wolf Snakes, 99-103, 146-7 
Wolf-snake, Andor.son’s, 103 
„ Beddomo’s, 103 

Cantor’s, 103 

„ Common, GO-61, 99-102 

„ Gammio’s, 147 

Gnntiier’.s, 103 
„ Jordon'.s, 147 

„ Mackiniion’.s. 103 

„ Shaw's or Striped, 102 

„ Twin-spotted, lOS 

„ Yellow-spotted, 102 

X 

XoDoppl'idae, 78, 142 
Xonopeltis unioolor ( see Earth- 
snake, Iridescent ) 

Xylophis (see Dwarf Snake) 

z 

Zaraenis arenarius (see Bat-snake, 
Murray’s ) 

diadema (see Royal 
Snake ) 

fasciolatiis (see Rat-snake, 
Shaw’s ) 

flonilentus (see Bat -Snake, 
Geoffrey’s ) 

gracilis ( see D h a m a n. 
Graceful ) 

karelini { see Bat-snake, 
Karelin's ) 

korros ( see Rats n a k e , 
Sohlegel’s ) 

muoosus (see Bat-snake, 
Common ) 

ravergieri ( see Bat-snake 
Bavergier’s ) 

ventriraaculatus ( see Bat- 
snake. Gray’s ) 



